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One of Ourselves.’ 


By L. B. Wa.rorp, 


Autor or ‘ Mr, Smrrna,’ &c, 


CHAPTER XIX. 


HONOURED GUESTS. 


‘ M*™ MARJORUM, I’m going to give a dinner-party.’ 
‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘A regular dinner-party, you understand ?’ 

‘Yes, sir. What day, sir, if you please?’ 

‘The day after to-morrow; I am telling you in good time, 
because in this weather we shall want most of the things cold, so 
you can get them cooked beforehand.’ 

‘Very true, sir. What—what sort of things would be cold ?’ 
The farmer’s wife surveyed her lodger doubtfully, imagination 
not being one of the good woman’s strong points. 

‘Salmon,’ said he; ‘ we'll dispense with soup, and begin with 
acut of cold salmon and mayonnaise sauce. Never mind the 
sauce; it will come down ready-made. Also cutlets, galantines, 
lobsters in aspic ; they'll all turn up in the hamper ’—smiling at 
her—‘and the sweets and ices too.’ 

‘I’m not to do anything of our own, sir?’ 

‘Oh dear, yes; we shall want a lot of our own’ (no one had a 
finer tact than William Farrell), ‘the things I mentioned are mere 
extras. Must have extras for a party, you know, Mrs. Marjorum.’ 

‘To be sure, sir ’—brow again smooth ; ‘ then—?’ looking at 
him, and fingering her apron. ‘Leg of mutton, sir?’ 
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‘N—no. Ladies don’t care for mutton and beef; we’ll give 
them something more fanciful. What about ducklings?’ 

‘Why now, sir? Ducklings? Why you might ha’ known’ 
(perhaps he did) ‘ that was the very thing I came to speak to 
you about this morning, to see if so be you could fancy a duckling ? 
They are quacking down there by the pond ’"—hearkening through 
the window—‘ and as plump after last night’s rain—guzzlin’ 
since daylight—there’s a couple as’ll be the better o’ killing this 
very minute ’"—her fingers itching for their necks. 

‘ And green peas from our own garden, said he. (To hear him 
talk of ‘Our own garden ’—the dear creature!) ‘You must do 
the vegetables, mistress’ (she felt as if he had bestowed a high 
command), ‘and fruit for a tart. But we must not strip the 
garden; your flowers are sure to be admired, so I'll send down 
enough to dress the table and the other room,’ carelessly— 
hollyhocks and dahlias were all very well in their place, but he 
had selected from the finest exotics that Covent Garden could 
supply. 

‘ You'll want cream with the tart, sir?’ 

‘And with the coffee. By the way, have you plenty of 
coffee ?’ 

She had, and he knew he could trust her making of it, having 
been at the pains not only to instruct, but to superintend the 
manufacture of his after-dinner cup, on first coming to the farm. 
No second lesson had been needed. 

By dint of the above judicious handling all was thus happily 
arranged, and the advent of the hamper awaited with serenity by 
the high-spirited dame; and we may add that, owing to this 
same adroitness on the part of a skilled performer, heartburnings, 
vexation, and mortification were alike conspicuous by their 
absence from Mrs. Marjorum’s ample breast on the arrival 
presently of supplies which far exceeded anything she had been 
prepared for. 

Fish, game, jellies, pasties, bestrewed her kitchen table; 
grapes, peaches, nectarines, and a redolent pine had to follow. 
There were two kinds of ices, each in its own refrigerator ; there 
was an ice soufflé; there were pretty, dainty creams, pink and 
white; there was a case of sparkling wines. 

‘Dear Lord, sir, it’s a fair wonder to me how you can put up 
with what you get here, you that’s accustomed to the like of 
this!’ cried the bewildered housewife at last. It seemed to her 

that she had been harbouring a prince in disguise. 
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William Farrell laughed, well pleased and amused. He was a 
plain feeder, both from choice and necessity: ‘I leave this sort of 
thing to my brother Thomas,’ said he ; ‘a partridge and a roast 
apple are enough for me.’ 

‘To be sure, sir, as I know.’ 

‘But when I have guests to whom I wish to do honour,’ pro- 
ceeded the gentleman with a peculiar and significant emphasis, 
‘they shall see that no pains have been spared. Shall they not, 
Mrs. Marjorum ?’ 

‘ They shall, sir.’ 

With his own hand he decked the little chamber until it grew 
into a bower. The scent was luscious, almost overpowering at 
last. 

A couple of silver lamps were produced, and elegant china of 
a rare and costly make appeared mysteriously. Upon the silver 
dessert-dishes which presently adorned the sideboard rich fruit 
was piled high ; small bonbonniéres of sugared violets and rose- 
leaves filled up the interstices. 

‘ You understand about the wine, mistress ?’ 

‘Marjorum does, sir. He is attending to it.’ 

‘ And everything will be ready at half-past seven ?’ 

‘ By the clock, sir.’ 

Whereat William Farrell retired to his bedroom. 

When he emerged he was in full evening dress, and a diamond 
glittered in his shirt-front. He took out his handkerchief; it 
was perfumed with eau de Cologne. His hair had been cut and 
his beard trimmed that day. He looked singularly well. 

It had seemed to Lionel Colvin that to put on an evening 
suit when going to dine at a farmhouse with a solitary bachelor 
was unnecessary, and would probably appear in the eyes of his 
host ridiculous; but the first sight of the latter strolling down 
the lane to meet his guests made him secretly glad that he had 
given way to his sisters on the point. 

They had argued—under Bet’s tutelage—that the compliment 
was due not to Billy, but to themselves. ‘We know what we 
ought to do, whether he does or not,’ they protested (the latter 
clause being an addition of Georgie’s, in reply to her brother’s 
‘The Farrells know nothing about such things’). 

‘Let us show that we are accustomed to proper evening 
clothes, both you and we,’ urged Bet, who for her part had early 
fixed on what she was to wear. 

‘ But it is so dusty walking.’ 
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‘ Not by the fields, as we go. It is not a mile; and on this 
beautiful evening, when there is no chance of rain or wind . 

‘All right; perhaps you're right. Walking does them no 
harm.’ (‘For Henham is very much further off than the White 
Farm,’ thought he, ‘and what if they were to turn round on me 
with my own argument the first time I dine at Henham ?’) 

‘You see, he is in evening dress,’ whispered Bet, as they caught 
sight of the figure in the lane. The diamond flashed out as she 
spoke. 

‘ You would have liked me to wear diamonds, too, I suppose ?’ 
retorted Lionel, ironically; but when he felt that the remark 
hurt her, he made a species of apology. ‘Only said it to 
tease you, old girl. A single diamond is no harm, though I bar 
them myself; and you were right about the other thing. It 
would never have done to seem to think his dinner not good 
enough.’ 

In his heart he hardly expected a dinner that could be called a 
dinner at all. There would be food in abundance, no doubt—the 
Farrells xan to food; excellent in quality, profuse in quantity ; 
but Lionel, who was precise in his notions, had rather jeered 
at Georgie’s phrase ‘dining out’ in connection with the White 
Farm. 

He said very little about it afterwards. There came a day 
when he hated and loathed to think of it. 

The party was ushered into a large, low-roofed chamber, well 
lit by windows in the two outer walls; and this, Mrs. Marjorum’s 
best sitting-room, at other times, it must be confessed, a some- 
what bare, if clean and well-kept apartment, was now a very blaze 
of gorgeous bloom; while rich tapestries, distributed with taste, 
transformed homely armchairs, and made of the old-fashioned 
couch a throne of luxury. The newest books and magazines 
bestrewed the tables. 

Forethought and preparation were so obvious, that the lively 
exclamations of his sisters as they flitted hither and thither, 
examining and admiring, could not be found fault with even by 
their critical brother. He could not but own that where so much 
had been done acknowledgment was becoming; and _ besides 
anyone may praise flowers. 

‘A bachelor’s den,’ said Billy, modestly, ‘has to do what it 
can in the way of furbishing itself up when it is honoured like 
this. Yes, I did send them down from town. Sounds odd, 
doesn’t it? But country flowers—at least, farmhouse flowers— 
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are best left on their own stalks. We can go out and see them 
there presently. Mrs. Marjorum has quite a show.’ 

‘I never smelt anything like this,’ said Georgie, looking round 
from a deep draught of tuberoses. ‘And I never saw these 
growing before. Just look!’ and she drew half-way up from its 
glittering vase a heavy-laden branch. In another minute the 
vase lay broken on the floor, the water pouring over the carpet. 
‘ Oh dear, oh dear!’ 

The sisters were down on their knees mopping with their 
handkerchiefs, vexation and shame painted on their countenances, 
before Billy could stop them, and the luckless Georgie had fol- 
lowed the stream to the far end of the room when a voice—the 
same kind voice that had before consoled on a similar occasion— 
brought peace afresh to her bosom. ‘ My dear child, the glass 
wasn’t worth sixpence’ (he had paid a guinea for it). ‘The only 
thing that matters is your own pretty handkerchief. Let me 
fetch another,’ said Billy, slipping into the next room. 

} In a moment Bet was by her sister’s side. 
i ‘What was he saying to you? What were you whispering 
about ?’ 
‘Bet!’ 
For Bet’s voice was like the low roar of a lioness. 
‘I say what? Tell me this instant.’ 
Georgie shook herself free. Billy came back. She had not 
told. He smiled to himself; he guessed what had happened. 
‘Georgie is the smasher of the family,’ said Lionel, to the 
surprise of all coming to the rescue. ‘We have scarcely anything 
left whole at The Nook. Bet, you should have brought her up 
better. Where are these to go?’ 
For he had calmly picked up the flowers, which no one else 
had thought about, and was holding them in his hand. 
‘I think they belong to the “ smasher,”’ said Billy, laughing ; 
‘but perhaps, as she can hardly wear them all, they may be 
divided.’ And he broke up the branch, presenting all round ; 
but Bet walked up to Lionel with hers. 

She pinned it into his buttonhole with sisterly solicitude, and 
was thus engaged when dinner was announced. 

‘Iam afraid we must go down single file,’ said Billy ; ‘ the 
staircase does not admit of two abreast,’ and he stood by the dour, 
holding it open. ‘And I dare say you will hardly believe it,’ as 
they severally passed before him, ‘ but we had to do the same at 
a house I was dining at in Park Lane the other day. It was 
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the quaintest little house, with stairs like a mountain path,’ con- 
tinued he, following down, and talking all the way. ‘Now’— 
to Lionel—‘ will you kindly take the other end of the table? 
And—oh ! ’ stopping short, for Bet had walked straight to a 
seat by her brother, leaving the one she should have occupied 
for anybody who chose. Poll and Georgie were standing irresolute. 

But if for the space of a single brief moment our host was 
disconcerted, it must be said for him that he recovered himself 
with admirable celerity; nor did he seek to change the order 
of things. The table was small; it was not worth while to be 
formal. 

And Bet made believe to be all that was happy and content 
in her self-imposed banishment. If Mr. Farrell chose to prefer 
Georgie’s company—and he must prefer it, or he would not have 
run off after her to the end of the room—he had certainly a 
right to it at his own table. She would not interfere—oh dear 
no. 

And he need not think she minded. She, mind? She was 
gayer, more lively and talkative than usual; quite as brimful of 
animation and admiration as any of them, and if she did make 
herself generally agreeable, and rather avoid meeting the eye of 
her host, what was there to blame in that ? 

Lionel was more than pleased with Bet. Now he was sure 
that he had been mistaken, and yet not mistaken. He had gauged 
William Farrell’s feelings fairly enough, but as for response in 
the breast of his elder sister, there was none. 

And she wished it to be seen there was none. She was 
willing to come to his party, and to go on being friendly and 
neighbourly ; but nothing more. 

‘She is behaving splendidly,’ thought he; ‘it might have 
been awkward, but now it is not awkward at all. Lady Blanche 
said that Bet had charming manners; upon my word, I think she 
almost has’—which was a vast concession on our brother’s part. 
In terror of over-estimating himself or anyone belonging to him, 
‘almost’ was the highest point he ever reached with reference to 
his sisters. 

And he felt really sorry for Billy Farrell, who had spent so 
much money and taken such a wealth of trouble in vain. 

It was an easy sorrow, to be sure; because, however much he 
might pity the man, that sort of thing has to be borne philo- 
sophically. Billy, the banker, had doubtless gone through the 
experience before ; possibly many times before. He could not 
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bave reached his present age without having had affaires du 
coeur, and would get over this as he had its predecessors. 

In the meantime the thing was to avoid awkwardness and 
consciousness ; to accept a princely entertainment with suitable 
gratitude, and help it to go off well. Lionel threw himself heartily 
into the spirit of the thing. 

As for Poll and Georgie, they were in the seventh heaven. 
The festive little chamber—not nearly as large or good a room as 
that overhead—was still in their eyes a scene of enchantment, 
and their brisk young appetites did full justice to the delicacies 
which appeared at every course. 

The dusk deepened, and the silver lamps were lit. With their 
alluring glow there fluttered in moths from the surrounding 
woodlands, and now and then a heavy wasp settled on the fruit 
and sucked greedily. 

‘I like wasps,’ said William Farrell, as the girls shrank a little ; 
‘they do business in such an uncompromising way. No nonsense 
about them, No fooling. And they won’t hurt you if you let 
them alone,’ he added to Poll, who was too near an extremely 
business-like intruder for her own comfort. ‘ Oh, if it makes you 
unhappy ’ and he rose, and, taking the peach with the insect 
on it, threw both out of the window. 

‘Oh, what waste of a good peach!’ cried Georgie. 

‘He does not care what he wastes, mentally commented 
Lionel. 

The feast over, an adjournment out of doors was proposed. 
A table with decanters upon it was placed beneath an ancient 
mulberry-tree, where a rustic bench afforded seats for some, and 
low basket chairs, obviously new additions, accommodated the rest. 
Had the ladies any objection to cigars ? 

‘Not out of doors,’ said Bet, gravely. 

She had told Georgie she would say it. She was sure to be 





‘ asked, and she was not going to cry out, ‘Oh, we like it; we love 


it; we adore the dear, delightful smell of smoke!’ as some girls 
did. Instead she would give a polite and qualified permission. 
‘And don’t you look at me and grin,’ added she ; ‘ that’s a dreadful 
habit of yours . 

‘Oh, Bet, I don’t; I haven’t grinned for ages.’ 

‘You did when Mrs. Tom ‘ 

‘Never mind Mrs. Tom now. I shan’t grin, whatever you say 
to Billy. You may be as grand as you please; only it will be 
funny to remember how we used to get hold of Lionel’s ends 
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whenever we could; and now we don’t, only because he has taken 
to a pipe.’ 

‘It is not “only” that; I wouldn’t touch his ends now.’ 

‘Well, I would,’ said Georgie, promptly ; ‘and I know lots of 
girls do. They don’t know what to do with them when they get 
them ; they puff out before they draw in, and make hideous 
faces ; but they think it fine. However, I'll take care. I'll look 
at Billy’s cigar as if I had never seen such a thing in my life. Do 
you suppose, Bet, he would be shocked ?’ she had subjoined after 
a pause. 

‘Of course,’ said Bet, readily. ‘Shocked at us—perhaps not 
al other girls.’ 

‘Oh, blow other girls! I can’t help it; you w7ll thrust them 
down my throat. Just when I am trying my best too.’ 

But when the sceptic heard Mr. Farrell’s deferential tone and 
perceived his reception of her sister’s calm rejoinder, her faith in 
Bet was great. 

Bet sat in the middle of the bench with a sister on either 
side. 

‘You come and sit by me,’ she had exhorted, seizing the 
opportunity when the men were behind, carrying out the table. 
‘Poll—here!’ in a trenchant undertone; and Poll, who was 
making for a chair, meekly obeyed. ‘ Now—Georgie!’ and 
Georgie did the same. Bet was thus safely entrenched. Whoever 
wondered, no one could suggest an alteration of the arrangement. 

So they sat and talked, and the moon rose overhead, while 
bats flitted past on noiseless wings. 

‘We ought to have some music,’ said Billy, suddenly. ‘This 
is a night for music; what was I thinking of not to provide it? 
A hidden orchestra discoursing sweet strains 

‘Would not be half so sweet as your singing,’ cried the auda- 
cious Georgie. Poll would not have thought of it, nor Bet of 
saying it, but Georgie had no diffidence. 

‘Do sing to us,’ cried she, in pleasing accents; ‘sing that 
one—what was it, Bet ?’ 

But Bet did not know what her sister meant. 

‘Why, you said afterwards you liked it the best of all!’ 

‘In that case we must try to find it,’ said Billy, with a glance, 
which however won no response. ‘Oh, I will sing if you like;’ 
for of course he had meant to sing all along, and often as they 
had heard the rich, sweet voice before, it seemed to his listeners 
that they had never fully appreciated its charm till now. 
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Every note fell pure and true upon the ear, and gradually 
gaining in power, soon filled the dusky air with melody. 

‘Oh, how beautiful!’ Georgie leaned forward over her clasped 
hands to breathe and sigh her artless, undisguised, illimitable 
admiration. ‘How beautiful! How delightful! That was it, I 
do believe; but how did you know? That great shout at the 
end, that was what Bet liked. She tried to do it over to us j 

‘Do let Bet alone. I can speak for myself.’ A vexed whisper 
brought up the speaker short. 

‘Why don’t you, then ?’ quoth the latter, back. 

But perceiving that Bet was in one of her moods, Georgie ran 
on by herself. ‘Please another, Mr. Farrell. Never mind what. 
We don’t know the names, and we don’t know the songs, but 
we do like to hear you. We like whatever you sing.’ 

‘ould he have a finer compliment ? 

His voice, though of no great power nor scope, had that 
peculiar quality which appeals still more to the heart than to the 
ear. Its low notes vibrated with thrilling tenderness. 

And perhaps the singer threw into it on this occasion a passion, 
an intensity which was not always there ; now and again it almost 
died away altogether ; his hearers caught their breaths to listen. 

Did they mark that all his songs were love songs? Now in 
one language, now in another, but always bearing on the one 
theme—the old, old theme—the theme that is never lost, never 
obsolete. 

‘Good-night, beloved, good-night’—with the last echo of ‘Good- 
night’ a hush fell upon the little group, and some were glad they 
could not see each other’s faces. 

Then: ‘That was awfully jolly, said Lionel, rising as though 
the parting strain had been suggestive; ‘and I am sure we have 
to thank you for a most delightful evening. You had better get 
on your things, girls.’ 

They rose submissively. 

‘But you must just take one look round the garden,’ said 
Billy, quickly. ‘The good people here will never forgive me if I 
let you go without exhibiting their prize dahlias, which are their 
special pride just now. Never mind the clock,’ as a pertinacious 
cuckoo made the hour known with aggressive regularity through 
the open kitchen door ; ‘ summer nights are not meant for sleep,’ 
continued the speaker, clearing the chairs out of the way, and 
looking suggestively at Poll and Georgie, who, nothing loth, were 
on the move directly. 
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Bet however hung back. 

‘It really is very late,’ said she hurriedly, with a choking 
intonation. ‘Don’t go—we can’t go—we must gohome. Lionel,’ 
she appealed to her brother. 

But he had sauntered on after his sisters. 

It was someone else who returned to the side of the laggard. 

‘I am sure we ought to go,’ reiterated she, desperately. She 
was trembling from head to foot, and her panting bosom rose 
and fell in the moonlight. Why had they gone? Why had they 
left her ? She had been so careful all the evening, and now ! 

‘Call them back,’ she muttered, hoarsely, ‘call them back,’ 
her gaze pursuing the retreating figures. ‘They—we—oh, let 
me go!’ 

But he had not touched her ; he was only standing by with a 
smile on his face. Perhaps it was as well she did not see that 
smile, As it was, an invisible chain seemed to have been cast 
around her, and her feet clung to the ground whereon they 
stood. 

‘Going?’ said a deep voice in her ear. ‘Going? Without 
one kind word ?’ 


‘They might have come with us,’ murmured Georgie, pettishly. 
‘It was all very fine for Mr. Billy to say he wanted to show us 
the garden, and then whisk out of sight with Bet the moment 
our backs were turned. He’s a flirt; that’s what he is’—much 
put out by the unlooked-for defalcation. 

Previous to this she had had a glorious time, and was just 
sufficiently enamoured of the general favourite to find supreme 
satisfaction and exultation in having had him for the past hour 
or two so incontestably to herself as to disprove in the eyes of all 
Lionel’s tiresome and persistent suspicions of Bet. 

Lionel, she argued, had always been stupid about Bet. 
Because he thought the most of her (and was welcome), that was 
not tosay everyone must do the same. Bet had her admirers, and 
who begrudged her them ? 

But this was no case of an admirer. Billy was everybody’s 
Billy. He never had singled out, never did single out any one of 
the three from the rest. Did not Bet herself say the same ? 

Well, that was all she wanted, Miss Georgie protested mentally ; 
and it is true that had she earlier in the evening been rallied on 
her temporary conquest, she would have stuck to her guns and 
disclaimed it ; but she was disappointed and sullen now. 
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The dahlias had been easily found, and there was no one to 
show them off, nor to discuss them with. She hated dahlias. 

‘At any rate, we’ve done the civil by them, and had better be 
going now,’ yawned her brother; and the three retraced their 
steps to the house. 

They expected to find the others waiting them there; but no 
one was in sight, and silence prevailed. 

‘Where can they be, Lionel ?’ said Poll. 

‘We must have missed them. If we listen we shall hear 
their voices,’ replied he ; and all listened intently. 

The cuckoo clock struck the half-hour. 

‘I say, we really ought to go,’ began Lionel: but at the 
moment Georgie touched his arm. 

‘They are there;’ she said, looking from him and pointing 
with her finger. ‘There! Down the lane! Far down! I see 
Bet’s white frock. Shall we go and meet them? Had we not 
better go and meet them ?’ 

‘And we can take our things and start from there,’ appended 
Poll. ‘If we wait till they come back, and have then all the 
leave-taking to go through ; 

‘Besides, they are not coming back,’ cried Georgie shrilly. 
‘They are moving further and further away! Come, be quick;’ 
running into the house. 

‘ Yes, I think you had better be as quick as you can, Poll,’ 
said Lionel, very gravely. 

But he said nothing harsh or unkind to Bet on the way 
home. 

From time to time he looked at her, and a kind of sigh 
struggled in his bosom. They might say what they would, he 
could not be deceived now, could never be deceived again. 

And he did so want Bet to be happy, would have given so 
much to be able to draw her to him, and whisper: ‘Come, tell 
‘me about it. I can understand, I can sympathise. You need 
not be afraid of me.’ His own poor little Bet, his brave little 
Bet; neglected, trodden down, roughened and embittered in past 
days; still blind, impulsive, ignorant, self-willed, and oh, so 
pathetically young! He felt sure she needed him, yet would not 
suffer him. He read that in her look which said ‘Stand off!’ 
as clearly as if the words were spoken. 

The thing had got to be faced. It was plain he should have 
to accept William Farrell for his brother-in-law; and as a few 
months before he would have found nothing distasteful in the 
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prospect, all that remained to be done was to rekindle former 
good-will, and put late-begotten pride in his pocket. 

He had no reasonable grounds for objecting to Billy ; rather 
he would be universally esteemed a fool for not welcoming him 
with open arms. 

One of the Farrells, the rich Farrells, the religious, phil- 
anthropic Farrells! It would be a credit to be connected with 
such a family. 

Even Lady Blanche Massitur, born in the purple, was probably 
sufficiently modern in her ideas to think that a wealthy and 
respectable young man of decent appearance and manners was a 
good enough match for anybody. William Farrell was still a 
young man, if over thirty, and a few years more or less signified 
nothing. Character was everything. Character, and the means 
for a proper maintenance. 

Someone had said this once in Lionel’s hearing, and he now 
brought it to bear with a feeble sense of comfort. 

What did it matter that he personally disliked Billy ? 

He started as he put into mental phrase what had been before 
a mere vague intuition, and hastily asked himself what he meant. 

When had the dislike begun? What had caused it? Cer- 
tainly it had disappeared at intervals; and he now found that the 
intervals were caused by vain assurances in which he had been so 
weak as to place confidence. ‘Georgie misled me,’ he told him- 
self angrily ; then sighed again and looked more tenderly at Bet 
than before. 

He would not fail her at this pinch. She should be happy in 
her own way. She should never feel the loss of father and 
mother in this great crisis of her life. ‘I can’t speak to her,’ 
thought he; ‘some fellows could, but I can’t. But as soon as 
ever she speaks to me i 





Oh, if Bet had only spoken then ! 












CHAPTER XX. 
THE OLD LACE-BOX. 


Even her sisters expected that Bet would say something to 
somebody before the evening was over; but as she was silent, so 
were they. Bet, when she chose, could be more unapproachable 
than a stone wall, more repellent than a bristling fortre ss. 
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Once or twice before she had had her ‘ affairs,’ as has been 
hinted; had managed them morosely, and brought them to a 
close single-handed—having been singularly disagreeable while 
they lasted—but she had always confided the whole story to both 
her sisters afterwards, and invariably promised not to be so self- 
contained again. 

‘If you had only told me,’ Georgie had declared on one occa- 
sion, ‘J would have made short work of that fine fellow who took 
you in. He took you in because it was you. If it had been Poll 
or me he was making sheep’s eyes at, you would see fast enough 
what sheep’s eyes they were.’ 

Bet had owned ruefully that she would. 

But the next time it was the same thing over again; she 
would have none of their interference, and a suggestion of sheep's 
eyes produced a storm. 

The storm raged, the thunderbolt fell, and Georgie had a new 
triumph. 

‘ Now we are in the thick of it again,’ reflected she; and what 
she wanted to know was, was this present fancy one of the series ? 
or was it—was it—the end ? 

‘Shall we have a Billy battle and be done with him?’ pon- 
dered she ; ‘or ’? and she felt a strange presentiment that it 
was a case of ‘ or *? * Because of course he really is very nice 
and suitable, and he could not be anything else than in earnest,’ 
ruminated she. ‘I wish none of us need marry—oh dear, what 
should we do without Bet? But, then, we couldn’t grow up to be 
the “ three old maids of Lee!” We really couldn’t. We must 
marry some time or other, and of course Bet must be the first. 
If only it weren’t so near! Even to-night it has begun. She is 
far away from us all, she speaks in a sort of civil voice—it’s 
dreadful,’ moaned poor Georgie, terrified and desperately civil 
herself. ‘She thinks we see nothing, and means us to see nothing, 
‘and it’s got to come F 

Her heart quaked as she presently found herself alone with Bet 
in their bedroom. 

Anything was better than silence, however; and as Bet, who 
never feigned, proceeded to disrobe without a word, the initiative 
must be taken, come what might, by the other. 

‘How much he had done for us, Bet! What a lot of trouble he 
must have taken !’ 

Bet was sure he must, and thought it very kind—more than 
kind—of Mr. Farrell. 
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‘I don’t suppose he minds about money,’ continued Georgie, 
unfastening her spray of tuberoses, and letting it, quite by acci- 
dent, of course, drop on the floor; ‘ but these beastly flowers 
cost goodness knows what, and , 

‘ Take care, dear; you will tread on it.’ 

Bet cheerfully picked up the spray, which was as fresh as when 
first culled, and walked towards the water-bottle. 

‘Don’t put that thing in water!’ cried Georgie, loudly. ‘ Its 
vile scent makes me sick. It was only the first whiff that was not 
disagreeable.’ 

‘ All these rich hot-house flowers pall upon one after the first,’ 
said her sister, pleasantly. Bet was not to be angered. Oh, Bet! 
Poor Bet! 

Suddenly Georgie turned upon her sister. 

‘Why did you fly at me like that about the broken glass ?’ 
she demanded. 

Would Bet lie? Would she? It would be easy to feign 
indignation at carelessness, and harp upon the value of the glass ; 
but Bet looked steadily round. 

‘I was angry because I was foolish,’ she said. ‘I took a 
mistaken fancy into my head. What it was’—-she paused—‘ I 
would rather you did not ask me.’ 

There! That dreadful civility again! ‘As if I were Lady 
Blanche or Leonora Massitur!’ groaned its recipient. 

All through it was the same. Whatever was said was agreed 
to politely or dissented from gently. There was no chiding, no 
frowning. On the other hand, no making merry with blithe, 
sportive frankness over the details of the evening. Georgie was 
thankful when the light was out and no more need be said; but as 
long as she was awake she was conscious of a figure by her side, 
lying perfectly still, to whom sleep was as far off as though it 
were noonday. 

Bet now knew that she was beloved, but the actual words 
which would have opened her lips to others had not been 
spoken. 

For her own part, she was glad of this; glad that the wonder- 
ful new joy which had come into her life was still a mysterious, 
unrecognised, she would fain have added unsuspected visitant. 

That it was not quite the last was after all a trifle, and could 
be borne with. The day would come when she and Georgie would 
laugh together over the odd experience of being so shy with each 
other that they lay back to back and face from face upon their bed 
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when the ‘Good night!’ kiss had passed, neither daring to move 
lest the other should know she was sleepless and thinking. 

The day could not be long in coming. He had said so much, 
inferred so much—just stopped short, it seemed, because afraid to 
presume too far and claim more than would be accorded—that she 
could not doubt what the result of a few more meetings—perhaps 
of the very next meeting—would be. 

And how good it was that he did not seem too sure of success ! 
Her unlucky jealousy had not betrayed her to him, at all events. 
He thought her cold, indifferent, ungrateful. He only asked for 
‘one kind word.’ All the evening he had refrained himself, and, 
smarting beneath supposed disdain, had yet had courage to play 
his part, both as host and entertainer, with a spirit worthy of the 
boldest days of chivalry; had laid his best at his lady’s feet and 
seen it scorned, yet smiled and sung; till, unable to endure, at last 
there had burst from him the few short words which had rent the veil. 

The happy girl smiled to herself as she lay still in the moon- 
light. She and Georgie always had their blinds up and their 
windows open on the warm summer nights, and, as a rule, even 
the early sun streaming in failed to disturb their slumbers. 

There was, however, but one pair of closed eyes when the dawn 
broke which succeeded to this eventful evening ; and Bet, a little, 
white-nightgowned figure, with overflowing hair and head resting 
on her hands, was sitting up when Georgie woke—and Georgie 
did not speak to her. Georgie pretended to sleep on. 

A further result of the new order of things was that this young 
person, who had never before presumed to think for herself, now 
permitted her fancy to range at will along forbidden paths. Bet 
had forecast swift and certain disaster to Lionel should he have 
the temerity to raise his eyes to Leonora Massitur. ‘ Bosh!’ 
quoth Georgie, tersely. 

She had been at the pains to discover—it was William Farrell 

‘who knew and told her—that the Massiturs were merely people of 
good position, who by their wealth had been able to contract 
marriages which in a spurious fashion included them in the 
aristocracy. 

‘The Massitur who married Lady Blanche,’ said Billy, ‘ was 
the big man of the lot. He was thought good enough for Lord 
Downing’s daughter. Then there was a fellow in the Guards who 
got a baronet’s daughter. And the sister married an Irish lord’s 
second son. This Miss Massitur’s father went in for money 
instead of rank. I forget who the mother was; but Miss What’s- 
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her-name must be a pretty considerable heiress. It’s said that 
your uncle, Lord Umfreville, is after her. His place in Worcester- 
shire . 

‘Ughtred ?’ cried they all. 

‘Of course you know it. I forgot. A fine place, isn’t it?’ 
said Billy, with interest. 

The three dilated. Lionel was not by, and to their own Billy 
they might surely expand at ease. They had told Lionel about 
it afterwards, suppressing, at Bet’s instance, the remark anent 
Lord Umfreville. There was no need to bring this forward at 
present ; it might chance to prove a useful weapon in their hands 
by-and-by. 

‘ But I don’t see why it should,’ meditated Georgie now, with 
a reckless breaking and snapping of old bonds. ‘I don’t see why 
we should play the game for a nasty old uncle who is horrid to us 
and sha’n’t have our Leonora. Lionel shall have her—that he 
shall. Bet was simply Billying when she talked as if he were not 
good enough. I don’t think Billy knows everything, for my part. 
To think of Leonora’s having a fine place for her own—finer than 
Henham—in the neighbourhood of Ughtred! Of course we never 
heard of it. Was it likely we should when that old cat, Sophia, 
never took us anywhere? But what if they should invite us now ? 
They go to Worcestershire in September, Leonora said; and I 
should have heard all about it if we hadn’t been so ordered to be 
quiet about Ughtred that even Worcestershire is contraband. I'll 
say what I please now, anyway.’ And though something of a sigh 
escaped with the words, it was felt there was balm in Gilead. The 
same day the four went to Henham. 

And there was no difficulty in getting either Leonora or her 
aunt to talk of King’s Beacon. 

‘ Leonora’s place,’ said Lady Blanche, smilingly displaying a 
photograph almost immediately upon their entrance. She had 
got it out on purpose ; thought they would be interested in seeing 
it; also the views of the grounds, the chapel, the giant deodars, 
reckoned amongst the finest in England. 

‘ Indeed it is beautiful, and in a most beautiful county, too,’ 
said she, with animation. ‘We usually winter there. We go in 
September ; it is too warm before. When people fly off to the 
Riviera for sunshine, Leonora and I know of very bright sunshine 
nearer home that is good enough for us. King’s Beacon is most 
charmingly sheltered and faces south. We have creepers in 
blossom at Christmas, and camellias overhanging the ponds in the 
spring.’ 
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‘TI believe, you know, that Auntie is fonder of King’s Beacon 
than of Henham,’ said Leonora, in a would-be aside. ‘ Isn’t it 
naughty of her?’ affectionately. ‘If it weren’t for her schools 
and poor people here, I do believe she would stay there all the 
year round ‘ 

‘Oh dear!’ 

‘Having you will make all the difference,’ eagerly proceeded 
the speaker, when the laugh at Georgie’s doleful ‘oh dear!’ had 
subsided ; ‘indeed it will. For till now we have really had nobody 
here; and the only thing we could do was to fill the house. One 
doesn’t always want to do that.’ 

‘Your brother tells me that you find this neighbourhood 
rather trying.’ The elder lady turned to Bet, who was apparently 
absorbed in the photographs, though in reality her thoughts were 
wandering. 

‘Did Lionel say so?’ murmured she. 

‘There are only the Farrells. Most worthy people, no doubt, 
but rather hopeless, aren’t they ?’ 

‘Lady Blanche!’ A quick flush overspread the young girl's 
face. ‘They—we,’ she stammered, ‘they have been so kind to 
us ; 
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‘That you would be a traitor to say a word against them. 
And I ought not to have tempted you, dear Bet. You are your 
father’s own daughter, true as steel. You see, I really did not 
know,’ proceeded Lady Blanche, in a gayer tone, ‘and I have never 
had anything but the mere outside to judge from. I know the 
Stephen Farrells a very, a very little. They are not exactly 
interesting, and Leonora made nothing of the girls. Her own 
fault, I dare say. But if they are friends of yours , 

‘Ohno! No! They are not. We never thought of them 
as friends.’ 





‘It is the Charles Farrells then, perhaps?’ pleasantly. 

‘Oh no, Lady Blanche. Emma!’ Even Bet, in her perplexity 
and embarrassment, disowned Emma. 

‘The others are the Meredith Farrells, the young people , 

‘We don’t know them; they live too far off. 

‘And the newly-married couple—I forget what they are 
called ?’ 

‘The Alfred Farrells. They are rather nice. But we have 
only seen them at the other houses—I mean, at Beech Hall.’ 

‘Beech Hall? That is the name I wanted. That is the great 
Farrell centre, is it not? You see what gossips Leonora and I 
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are; we know all about everybody. Beech Hall is Mr. Thomas 
Farrell’s, and his house is the rallying-point for all the relations.’ 

* She is really—Mrs. Tom is really j 

‘ Mrs..Tom is the best of the bunch,’ struck in Georgie. ‘She 
is a little, red-nosed woman who calls everybody “dear,” and 
swears black is white if the black belongs to any one of the 
Farrell tribe—but there is no harm in her. We called her an 
awful woman once,’ and she paused to laugh at the recollection, 
then stole a glance at Bet to see how Bet took it. 

Evidently a new and happy idea had occurred to Bet. She 
lifted her head and faced her unconscious tormentor boldly. 

‘Indeed we did, Lady Blanche. We were quite as much 
prejudiced against the whole family as you—I mean, as anyone 
could possibly be. We made game of them because we—we did 
not understand them.’ 

(‘ Not altogether that,’ muttered her sister, aside. ‘ We under- 
stood them, but we were not hoodwinked bythem. We saw; 
now we are blind.’) 

‘ There is an unmarried brother, is there not ?’ 

The next moment the speaker, Lady Blanche, uttered a sharp, 
sudden cry. ‘Oh, my dear Leonora, how dreadful of you! What 
have you been doing to these salts? I did but lift the lid and 1] 
am half killed. Oh dear, oh dear! Where is my handkerchief ? 
Where is my a 

She could think of nothing else, but in the bustle everyone 
was looking at herself, and the burning blush on Bet’s cheek 
might be supposed unseen. 

‘Never, never as long as I live will I be so left to myself as to 
venture rashly upon one of those full-charged battering-rams again,’ 
proceeded her ladyship, chattering for dear life; ‘don’t touch 
them, my dears; they are Leonora’s wicked, mischievous : 

‘My dear Auntie!’ The gentle Leonora looked absolutely 
confounded. Never had she known such a fuss, and what was it 
about? The bottle of salts always stood at Lady Blanche’s elbow, 
on her pet table, together with her eye-glasses, letters, and the 
book she was reading. And to her certain knowledge it had not 
been freshly supplied. ‘Never mind, never mind,’ cried the 
aggrieved party, cutting short asseverations. ‘ That’s what people 
always say. Nobody did it. Come along out of doors, everybody ;’ 
and, passing her arm through Bet’s, she led the way. 

‘Lucky for Bet,’ reflected Georgie. She had no idea, nor 
had anyone else, what it all meant. 
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They were shown the gardens, the shrubberies, the pretty 
nooks, views, summer-houses, rustic seats; finally a game of 
croquet was arranged, and Lionel, arriving at seven o’clock, found 
this in full swing. 

We need not describe the rest of the evening ; suffice it to say 
that it passed to the satisfaction of all, and that a return match, 
or series of matches, was arranged for the following day. 

‘When he will be with us, perhaps,’ whispered Bet to herself; 
and from having been rather distract and absent-minded during 
the previous hours, she woke up at the leave-taking. It was so 
nice to be going home ; such a relief to have the long, blank day 
over—the day in which it was known that nothing could happen. 
Now she might begin to expect again. She made a dart inside 
directly the hall door was reached, and her eye went like an arrow 
to the table whereon there might be a letter. 

But no letter was there. 

‘Anyone been here, Simmins ?’ 

‘No one, miss.’ 

How ridiculous she was! Had she not herself told him, had 
they not altogether and each severally told him, of the Henham 
monopoly, precisely its length and breadth? Yet here was she 
feeling actually disappointed and disconcerted because he had too 
well respected the sanctity of the occasion! She sang a little 
snatch of a song, and tripped upstairs merrily. 

Yet when Georgie came to bed—having lingered awhile to 
talk over this and that with Lionel, and show him openly that 
she was on his side; pouring forth such unqualified, unstinted 
praise of everything she had seen and done, that insensibly he was 
drawn to responding and encouraging—when she at length fol- 
lowed Bet, she found matters only a degree better in the solitude 
& deux than on the previous night. 

Bet said it was late, and she was tired, and would talk in the 

. Morning. 

Indeed, the poor girl was weary from feverish excitement and 
lack of natural repose, since she had hardly had a wink the night 
before. From sheer exhaustion she fell into a heavy slumber 
directly her head touched the pillow. 

Bright and early she awoke, however, all joyous anticipation ; 
and no sooner had Lionel betaken himself off—from which point 
his sisters’ day began—than the two younger ones were accosted 
by the elder, in accents of friendly command. 

‘Now we must prepare the house,’ said she; ‘we were taken 
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by surprise when the Massiturs called, and there were old flowers 
in the vases, and nothing nice ; but we will make up for it to-day. 
Poll, you might speak to Robert, and see if he cannot muster a 
dish of fruit. I know he will say there is none, but there is. 
There are some half-ripe figs and some waspy greengages. Never 
mind if they are not very good to eat ; they will do to look at; put 
plenty of leaves over them. Georgie, will you see to the croquet 
ground ?’ 

‘TI can’t do it myself. You must help me to measure.’ 

‘Well, by-and-by. But first I want to bring in some ferns 
from the wood; leave the croquet business, and get in the 
flowers.’ 

‘Now? At nine o’clock? Won't it do after luncheon ?’ 

But Bet was quite sure it would not do even before luncheon. 
‘I have thought it all out,’ said she, decisively. ‘If we have 
all that part finished before the heat of the day, we can see to our 
clothes.’ 

‘ What is there to see to? We are to put on the same as we 
did yesterday, I suppose ?’ 

‘ My lace is limp, and so is yours, from being out in the dew. 
You shall have some out of the box ; 

‘No!’ 

‘You shall; and Poll, too. The time has come for using it. 
We can never want it more 

-*Poll, do you hear? We are to have lace out of the box,’ 
cried Georgie, running after Poll’s retreating figure. ‘The box is 
to disgorge at last. This good old Bet says so. She is going to 
hand round ; 

‘Only enough for to-day,’ warned Bet, smiling. 

‘To be sure; only for to-day. ‘“ For though on pleasure she 
was bent, she had a frugal mind,” ’ quoted her sister. ‘Come along, 
old Frugality.’ 

‘And you must not be seizing upon the very fine ones,’ pro- 
ceeded Bet, coming along. ‘ Mechlin and Rose Point aren’t for 
girls like us; the others will be quite good enough. And I 
think I shall ask Lady Blanche about them,’ suddenly appended 
she. 

After a moment she continued: ‘The one good thing Aunt 
Sophia did was to teach me a little about old lace and how it 
ought to be kept, and never washed, and all that. For once in 
her life she played us fair, when I offered her the whole of it, do 
you remember? It was on a day when she had been even more 
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down upon us than usual, enumerating all she had done for us, 
and insinuating that we were miserable creatures who could make 
no sort of return, that I hurled it at her head.’ 

‘You offered her our mother’s lace ?’ said Poll, who had either 
never heard or had forgotten. ‘ Well, I must say!—You might 
have asked us first. I suppose it belongs to us all,’ in somewhat 
aggrieved accents. 

‘And the obligation belonged to us all,’ replied Bet, shortly. 
‘I had to act for the three. And you two never disputed what I 
did.’ 

‘Nor will we now. Poll, be nice. Don’t start a grievance at 
this time of day,’ exhorted Georgie, acting peacemaker as usual. 
‘Of course, Bet couldn’t let old Sophia bang us to pieces if she 
had a chance of banging back. She was quite right to let every 
rag of lace or anything else go for the sake of one good whack. 
Go on, Bet ; tell us how she took it. I should have thought she 
would have grabbed at it.’ 

‘I thought so. We know how she grabbed at other things. 
And though I knew nothing about lace, I could see that some she 
had on one day, which she thought a great deal of and showed to 
all her friends, was nothing like as good as some of mother’s. It 
was the same kind, but not nearly, oh, not nearly so fine. That 
put the idea into my head. Well, I took the box to her—what a 
funny little girl I must have looked, marching up with it and an 
angry face 

‘I can see you, Bet ; can’t you, Poll ?’ 

‘But I meant to do it grandly, so I had a speech ready. I 
forget what it was, but you should have seen Aunt Sophia’s look 
of petrifaction as she listened. I wonder if she was tempted ? 
No, I don’t think she was; I think she was appalled by the ex- 
tremity of the case. I remember she came close up to me and 
looked into my eyes, and said something about my being “ mad.” 
Then she opened the box, made me sit down beside her, and went 
through every single thing in it. She pointed out the different 
kinds and their value, and made me learn it off as if it were 
a lesson. With her mittened finger she pointed, and I had to 
say, ‘ Brussels, Honiton, Alengon, Old Point, Rose Point ”—till 
I was quite perfect. Then I had to fetch a yard-measure, 
and measure the length of each piece, and write that and a full 
description on a slip of paper, which I had to pin to the piece. 
She was most particular that J should take the measure, and do 
the writing and pinning myself; she said I was old enough, 
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and that I was always to recollect that I had done it with my own 
hands. Aunt Sophia never could bear me, nor I her; but on that 
one afternoon we were quite friendly ; and when it was all done 
she said, “‘ There ; now lock the box, and never give anyone else 
the chance you gave me; they might not be so——.” I forget the 
word she used ; but if it was ‘“‘ honest,” she must have had a queer 
idea of what “honest” means. I should call Aunt Sophia the 
most dishonest ‘ 

‘Never mind that; go on with the story.’ Georgie loved a 
story. 

Bet mused a moment. ‘I was only thinking. I wonder what 
it could have been which for once moved that hard, miserly 
woman to be so unlike herself? You should have seen her as she 
hung and gloated over those old yellow bundles ; and I can’t but 
think it was my utter ignorance and helplessness which disarmed 
her. She could nip and pick, and pry and steal all round the 
place ; but our old lace! And I know she loved it, and must have 
coveted it.’ 

‘Is it so wonderful, then ?’ 

‘Come and see,’ said Bet, leading the way. ‘ After all, we 
shall still have time to get the flowers and fruit, and arrange the 
croquet ground, before the sun gets too hot. It is a glorious 
morning ; it is going to be a glorious day,’ cried she, her whole 
face in a glow as she ran upstairs. 

The box was produced, and all three gathered round it. They 
had not seen even its outside for years, and in the interim a certain 
amount of taste and experience had been acquired. 

‘Do you know,’ said Bet, looking round, ‘I never noticed 
before that it is rather a nice box. After Aunt Sophia made 
such a fuss—for she was frightfully gone on the box as well 
as on the lace—I supposed that it was good, though I did not 
care twopence about it for my part—but now I do think—what 
do you think ?’ holding at arm’s length the old-fashioned 
receptacle. 

‘It does seem rather well worked,’ said Poll, peering closer. 

‘But the colours have faded almost away,’ said Georgie. 

‘Still, I like it,’ said Bet. 

And this was all; and the beautiful relic of other days, with 
its delicate blending of hues and its exquisite workmanship— 
wreaths of rosebuds upon white satin—which, to do the late Mrs. 
Colvin justice, she had treasured and appreciated, it having come 
down to her through several generations—was opened without 
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more ado by these insensate young creatures, intent upon the 
spoil within. 

‘Now remember, there’s to be no snatching, said Bet, 
solemnly. ‘I shan’t unlock unless you promise,’ key in hand. 

‘Only you won’t make me take a horrid old valuable yellow 
bit,’ bargained Georgie. ‘I know that kind. I want something 
effective ; get on,’ growing impatient. 

‘I'm getting on,’ Bet very slowly unlocking. ‘ You do pro- 
mise ?’ 

She was so like the masterful, authority-loving Bet of old, that 
Georgie would have promised anything. 

And she gave them what they wanted, and more than they 
wanted. Then she drew out a long, soft cobweb of priceless value, 
so fine that she could have crushed it to nothing in her fingers, 
gazed reverently, and put it back. 

‘You like that? Have it, Bet;’ Georgie was watching her 
sister. 

‘Yes, have it;’ added Poll, carelessly. She was delighted 
with her own selection, and was busy puckering and posturing 
before the glass. 

‘N—no,’ said Bet, shaking her head. 

‘But why not, if you like it? Weare each to have what we 
like. Poll and I have chosen, why should you not choose? There, 
have it.’ 

‘I should be worse than Aunt Sophia if I did,’ said Bet, and 
she replaced the scarf. ‘ She would not take advantage of my 
ignorance; what should I be like if I took advantage of yours ? 
This is one of the most valuable pieces here. It shall be for the 
first who marries.’ 

She said it without thinking; the next moment she could 
have bitten her tongue out. 

For without a word first one sister and then the other slipped 
from the room, and she was left alone, and knew that she was 
alone. 

And knew what she had said, and how it had been taken. 

And there she sat upon the floor in the sunshine, with the 
scattered laces around her, left to take what she would; and a 
strange sadness fell upon her heart, and there was a momentary 
feeling that she would have given all and everything—almost 
everything besides—to be as she had once been. . . . 

But the feeling passed, and no one was more sociable and com- 
panionable than Bet throughout the remainder of the morning. 
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Instead of going off by herself, basket in hand, to bring in moss 
and ferns from the wood, as she had originally designed to do, she 
must needs take both sisters along with her and make a frolic of 
the whole proceeding. Then she would have them rob the garden 
and the garden wall in company. Poll brought glasses, Georgie 
jugs of water, while Bet cut and snipped and arranged and 
trimmed. 

Together they set out the croquet lawn, and carried to a good 
position their one garden bench. 

When all was complete, they sewed and stitched side by side 
upstairs—Poll being exhorted to bring her things along and sit 
with the others, ‘ So that we can all consult and judge,’ pronounced 
Bet. 

But in reality she was struggling to feel the old days back 
again, conscious that they had gone, gone forever. 


(To be continued.) 
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Country Teaching for Country Schools. 


S it would be idle to recommend even the simplest and most 
A natural remedy unless there was proof positive of disease, 
it is desirable, before offering a suggestion, to show there is 
something seriously wrong with our rural population. In point 
of fact, I do not believe that it would be denied by anyone quali- 
fied to form an opinion. Statesmen, as they belong to this party 
or to that, differ as to the cure, but agree upon the salient facts. 
One theory may be held in the rectory or vicarage, another in the 
dissenter’s manse, but they are based on the same premises. 
Protectionist and free-trader—all the most divergent sections of 
the community—unite in admitting that the present condition 
of our rustics constitutes a grave national weakness. 

Let us try to ascertain exactly what the circumstances are. 
Broadly speaking the home population of Great Britain may be 
ranged in two sections. One is devoted to commerce, and may be 
pictured as an innumerable army of artisans and workmen, and 
factory hands, shopkeepers and clerks. From them issue the 
mechanical inventions, the cheap clothes and goods of all sorts 
that promote civilisation by increasing material comfort. But the 
labour is accomplished under hard conditions. Those who pursue 
it are bound to congregate in large towns, they spend most of 
their time shut off from the pure air, in shop, factory, and office ; 
life with them is tense and feverish under the stress of competition, 
even in their amusements is much that increases the wear and tear 
of nerve. Were a body of them walled in, and compelled to 
marry only among those of their own profession, pale artisan with 
anemic factory girl, delicate clerk with equally delicate type- 
writing girl, grocer’s assistant with milliner or dressmaker, how 
quickly would the race decay! What keeps them in health and 
vigour is a continuous inflow of fresh blood. Commerce, with its 
full, intense life, its outlook, scope, and magnificent prizes, has 
abundant attractions for the recruits necessary to it. 
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The other section of the people is engaged in agriculture, 
and is to be found in cosy village and quiet hamlet, in farmhouse, 
grange, steading, hut and cottage. They are a broad-shouldered, 
tranquil folk, going serenely about garth and in lowland, tending 
sheep, feeding oxen, and growing the fruits of the earth. Ruddy 
of cheek, clear of eye, and slow of movement, one might think 
them indolent were it not that the energy which seems to have 
been economised for several generations will suddenly break out in 
some youth who, forsaking the calling of his father, thrusts out 
into the wider reaches of life. It is well that it should be so. 
The still and quiet agricultural population is a national reservoir 
of strength. Its primary function was to provide food; but of no 
less importance—of much greater importance to-day, when the 
greater part of our food is imported—is its invigoration of those 
pale battalions of commerce. On previous occasions, when the life 
of the country was wasted by war and famine—after the Peninsular 
War for instance—the rural population poured recruits alike into 
the military and the commercial ranks. 

Obviously, then, if the body politic were in a healthy condition 
it would possess an abundant and contented rural population, of 
which the overplus, consisting only of individuals specially fitted 
for commerce, would be continually passing to the towns. But 
this is so far from being the case that on the farms there is an 
actual famine of labour. In some instances land has been laid 
down to grass because of the low prices of corn; but in many 
others because ploughmen and other workers could not be pro- 
cured; dairies have had to be broken up for lack of milkers ; 
standing crops sold because reapers could not be found. Some 
years ago I showed after prolonged investigation that, with 
scarcely an exception, every purely agricultural district of Eng- 
land was undergoing an absolute loss of population. The 
movement then was most pronounced in remote counties; its 
effects are keenly felt to-day in districts close to the great centres 
of population. 

Nor must we consider these phenomena as peculiar to one 
country. What has been said about the value of a healthy 
peasantry has been the experience of all nations—of Germany, 
France, Switzerland, Austria—as well as England. More or less each 
is called upon to study the same problem. But that should not 
discourage us. In matters of progress our country has generally 
led the van, and if we have lagged behind during recent years 
all the more reason for making a strenuous effort now. 
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In connection with this rural exodus another thing has to be 
taken into account. It is accompanied, even on the part of those 
who remain, by a heavy, listless indifference to rural life and 
labour. No complaint is more common, or more fully supported 
by facts, than that farm labourers have ceased to take any interest 
in their work. They will not so much as attempt to learn the 
more difficult tasks of the farm, and the simple duties allotted to 
them are carelessly performed. It was not always so. I can 
myself remember when a young ploughman would take a delight 
in making his lea furrows as straight as if drawn on paper with a 
ruler, and the rustics were proud of the neatness shown alike in 
drill and corn-rick. The slovenliness that has succeeded only 
partially indicates the loss of interest on the part of the young 
generation, and how little liking there is in these days for the 
pastoral life old poets sang of. It is incomprehensible to one who 
takes account of alternative forms of hard labour. A man who 
from January to December is engaged say in making uppers in a 
boot factory, or in tending a machine, might be understood if 
towards Christmas he began to think life monotonous. A brick- 
layer’s labourer may weary of his hod. Probably even an engross- 
ing clerk does not find his task exhilarating. Work, in fact, is 
always dull save where it can be performed with something of an 
artist’s spirit. The agricultural labourer, however, has advantages 
beyond most. It may be true that he has not reached a point of 
culture whereat he can discern ‘ A splendour in the grass, a glory 
in the flower’; it may be true that spring flowers and autumn 
leaves, winter’s snow and summer’s rain, pass indifferently, 
except as they affect his physical comfort; but, still, his work is 
full of change, every season bringing its peculiar task :—‘ To reap 
and to sow, To plough and to mow.’ No doubt he must face a 
great deal of bitter weather, but he also enjoys much sunshine ; 
and if he really takes no pleasure in his surroundings, if the birds 
and beasts that are his fieldmates excite no interest, if he has no 
curiosity about the little tender flowers and plants that shyly peep 
forth in spring, and gather in thronging multitudes with the 
advance of summer, his education has gone on lines that are 
completely wrong. He may have received a great deal more 
‘schooling’ than his forefathers, but his eyes have not been 
trained to see or his ears to hear. 

No one who has carefully looked into the matter is likely to 
deny that much has been well and wisely done for the peasant 
during the last fifty years; but the question is whether the zeal 
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for reform was not a little too sweeping. Much of the evil of the 
past was abolished, but did not some of the good gotoo? The 
rustic of the early half of the century does not in every point 
compare unfavourably with him of to-day. In his smock and 
wooden clogs he was not so well clothed. When wheat ranged 
from seventy shillings to six guineas a quarter bread could not 
have been so good and plentiful as it is when half as much is 
reckoned almost a famine price. His house was a hovel, and large 
adult families commonly lived and slept in one room. At a 
wedding he generally had to sign with a cross. That his condition 
has been improved in these respects ought to be thankfully 
acknowledged. But with all those disadvantages he was a better 
and more contented farm-servant than his successor of to-day. 
He made a kind of art of his calling, and British agriculture was 
first in the whole world. Nor were the conditions so cast-iron but 
that the energetic and qualified labourer could find means to 
educate himself, and embark on a career suitable to his talents. 
In the north, at any rate, many flourishing farming families were 
then founded, and some of the most distinguished men of the era 
sprang from the ploughtail. 

Education was regarded as a luxury. The average child was 
sent to earn wages almost as soon as it could toddle. You see it 
in the case of George Stephenson ‘herdin’ kye’ at six for twopence 
a day, Cobbett sent bird-scaring with his wooden clapper earlier 
than he could remember, and plenty of other illustrations may be 
found in the well-known report of the Commission appointed to 
inquire into the conditions of women and children engaged in 
agriculture. There are old men and women still alive to testify 
that in their youth the father of a large family could not afford 
them more than a winter’s—or at the most, two winters’—school- 
ing. But education is not altogether dependent on books. It is 
a matter of history that those neglected urchins became good and 
intelligent labourers, and that a select few rose above their sur- 
roundings and left a mark upon their time. The reason is that 
an out-door life is in itself a training of intelligence. A boy may 
be taught to observe and to think without as much as opening a 
book. 

So much can be said without in any way depreciating the lore 
of school and college. He who lacks it is poor indeed. At the 
present moment I know a Cheviot shepherd who can neither read 
nor write, and who is nevertheless regarded as among the wisest 
of his fellows. He can decipher as no one else can the signs of 
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the sky, and foretell the approach of wind or rain. Walking 
over the hills he can spell out in the most wonderful way the 
writing left by beast and bird. Of plants and their virtues few 
know so much, and should any doubt or difficulty arise among the 
sparse and simple hill-folk, he is applied to with full confidence 
in his shrewd natural sagacity. Who would dare to call him 
uneducated? And yet how much he has lost from being shut 
out from that world of knowledge concealed in the printed page! 
He is incomplete. The right use of books is to enlarge, correct, 
and supplement the practical knowledge acquired from life. 

This shepherd is a favourable type of the past wherein there 
was more practice than theory—what have we in the present ? 
Let us try to realise the life of an urchin from a labourer’s 
cottage. At five or six, instead of being sent out to ‘shoo the 
craws’ he is despatched to school. Extraordinary as it may seem, 
there is no guarantee that the man or woman set to teach him 
possesses the slightest acquaintance with those country pursuits 
for which school should be a preparation. We are being taught 
by dire necessity that for the industrial classes it is no suffi- 
cient education to be able to work sums in arithmetic, to write 
from dictation, and to know a certain number of names and 
dates. A technical training—that is to say, a training of hand and 
eye—is necessary if they are to hold their own with foreign com- 
petitors. In an artisan’s son this joins on to what he is able to 
pick up at home, but there is no binding link whatever between 
the home life and the schooling of a peasant’s child. For six or 
eight years he has to grind through ‘standards’ utterly divorced 
from his natural surroundings, and is taught in exactly the same 
way as those destined for a town life. Education is a misnomer 
for what he has received ; information, instruction if you will, has 
been crammed into him, but it has not become an essential part 
of his being; and as a matter of fact, those best qualified to speak 
attest how astonishing is the rapidity with which it is all forgotten 
when he goes to work. 

The reason is that his interest never has been roused or 
his understanding quickened. Hence the listnessness and indif- 
ference, the feeling of intolerable dulness with which he begins 
to work. To overcome this is the problem of the hour, and there 
are differences in regard to the best method. Some time ago, for 
instance, a writer in the Atheneum, evidently one of practical 
experience, advocated ‘an earlier introduction to manual labour,’ 
probably meaning an increase of half-timers, a system fatal to 
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education. There is something hallowed in childhood, be it 
of peer or peasant, and there is no duty more incumbent upon 
those that are grown up than that of shielding and guarding the 
very young, and especially the children of the poor, from the 
pressure of care and labour that comes all too soon in any case. 
To follow the advice referred to were to retrace our steps and yield 
up what progress has secured—to say nothing of certain doubts 
as to the efficacy of hoeing potatoes as a means of stimulating 
interest. 

There seems to be a more natural and pleasant outlet from the 
difficulty. It was touched upon in January by Sir John Lubbock 
—one has not yet got into the way of using his new title. He 
thinks country subjects should be taught in country schools, and 
mentioned botany as a suitable one. This, it seems to me, is on 
the right line, provided it is not done out of books. A time no 
doubt arrives in any serious study when it would be absurd to 
pursue it without them, but practice ought to go before theory, 
and many a would-be student of botany has been discouraged at 
the outset by a forbidding array of terms and definitions. The 
object to be attained in this instance is not primarily information, 
but the quickening of interest. You want to make the pursuit a 
kind of pastime, deepening into something more earnest only in the 
case of such older pupils as show a taste for the subject. It will be 
enough at first, and a magnificent basis for later work, if the pupils 
be taught to find and name the common wild flowers, the grasses 
and clovers, the rushes and weeds of their locality. They have to 
know their county—let them know their fields as well. Every school 
should have a plot of ground for real object lessons and actual ex- 
periment. The knowledge thus acquired in the open air would bea 
valued possession even to those who afterwards went to live in 
town, and much more so to everyone who stayed at home. It was 
to a great extent possessed by the elder generation, and has been 
utterly lost since the establishment of board schools. The average 
villager—one might almost say every villager—is ignorant of the 
old names for plants, indeed he does not know them at all, never 
pays them the slightest attention. All the beautiful life that 
begins when the coltsfoot flowers and has not ended when autumn 
gales are rocking and stripping the brilliantly hued trees, is to 
him who cannot see it only part of the dulness of the country. 
The utilitarian aspect of the matter is too patent to require com- 
ment at a time when botany is doing so much for agriculture ; 
witness the discovery, now a few years old, of the nitrification of the 
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soil by leguminous plants, and the results obtained by the Messrs. 
Garton from crossing cereals. 

‘ Entomology is even a more suitable subject for our purpose. 
' The cottage boy knows something about it almost by instinct, and 
therefore advances easily from the known to the unknown. In 
the cottage garden or allotment it is extremely likely that there 
will be a hive or two of bees. Possibly enough, one of his earliest 
associations is of a pleasant afternoon in autumn when his father 
smokes his superfluous skeps and buries the tiny workers in the 
earth. Little he recks of that as, all sticky and happy, he sits 
on the rail or doorstep devouring a lump of honeycomb! But 
there is something to quicken his budding thought even here. 
Very likely his next-door neighbour has abandoned this wasteful 
and destructive method, and keeps all his bees through the winter 
in a large bar-frame hive. If he is a member of the county 
society he has probably crossed the English brown bee with 
Ligurian or Syrian bees, of which he has learned from the Bee 
: Journal. 

) There may not be much suitable to juvenile teaching in bee- 
keeping itself (though children would readily interest themselves 
in wasps and wild bees), but it is only one department of a large 





subject. Moths and butterflies will afford wider scope for their 
, curiosity. Very few children do not take very readily to what 
3 the Americans call ‘ bug-hunting.’ And it yields a knowledge 
S calculated to be of peculiar service to rustics. Even a ploughboy 
) nowadays usually has a plot of ground to cultivate for himself, 
l and fruit is a favourite crop. It yields what is, perhaps, the best 
» return for a small outlay of labour. But the owner has a very 
a confused idea of what influences determine the result. Some, 
n living much closer to London than might be supposed, continue 
S to think that the apples and pears and berries come by grace of 
n the fairies, and in spring, half in faith, partly in laughter, repeat 


to their trees an incantation that was serious enough once. 
Others, of comparatively advanced thought, make a great fire of 


T chaff under the orchard trees in March, trying to get rid of 
ub injurious insects by the smoke. It may be said that for the 
n worst of these pests science has not yet discovered an effectual 
0 remedy. Those of my Kentish friends who keep well abreast of 
y discovery appear to change their faith annually—one season vow- 


ing that some new and patent grease-band is the only preventa- 
tive, and the next pinning their faith to a spray. Nevertheless, 
exact knowledge is always extending its boundaries and diminish- 
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ing the region of vagueness and guesswork. Recognising this, 
the Board of Agriculture from time to time issues the most 
admirable leaflets giving precise and clear information about any 
specially injurious moth or other insect. Is it not evident that a 
boy (or girl) who has been trained to observe, even encouraged to 
collect caterpillars, find out their food-plant, nurse and feed them 
till they turn into chrysalides, and preserve these till the perfect 
insect is developed, will be in a favourable position to grasp the 
point of the monograph and take full advantage of it? This, 
however, is a bread-and-butter consideration, and not of the first 
importance. The fitness of entomology as a subject for country 
schools rests on the fact that it may easily be made an alluring 
compound of pastime and study, it may be pursued at little or no 
expense, it takes children out into the open air, and it lends 
interest and charm to field and wayside. Any attempt to impart 
a purely utilitarian character to the education of young children 
is bound to defeat its own object. They ‘fleet the time away as 
they did in the golden age’ and do not worry about profit and 
loss. They neither value nor comprehend dodges to stop those 
insect ravages which their fathers compendiously name ‘blight,’ 
that will follow naturally if first of all pains be taken to quicken 
understanding of and enlarge sympathy with the life that will 
greet their eyes in the days to come when they are toiling in garth 
or meadow. 

Where one is only throwing out suggestions, not elaborating a 
detailed scheme, it would be out of place to go too minutely into 
the various branches of this or any other subject, easy as it would 
be to show in how many ways it could be made at once a pleasing 
pastime and a useful study. Nor need words be wasted to recom- 
mend a science so attractive as ornithology. As far as it is 
concerned, it would almost appear as if there had been a con- 
spiracy to keep the country boy steeped in ignorance, while on 
the other hand the Board of Agriculture has been at special pains 
to give information to his elders. I have loved birds all my life, 
and dislike to see them either abused or placed in captivity, but 
it seems to me that county councils and other authorities have 
recently shown a good deal of maudlin sentiment in the way of 
over-protection. The country boy is hedged in with too many 
restrictions. His grandfather had a run of sport that helped him 
to endure country life. He had a gun and some chance of using 
it, while his successor scarcely knows stock from barrel, as the 
nation has found out to its cost; he made himself an angle and 
could go fishing in the brook, whereas every wretched streamlet 
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appears now to be claimed by some angling association or other. 
fe He had free scope to go birds’-nesting, and this pastime, too, is 
t being denied to youth. A consequence is that he has come to 
\ look upon a cheap trip to town as his only amusement. To him 
the country is only a place wherein to dig potatoes. Theatres, 
music-halls, and concert-rooms are excellent institutions in their 
place, but attendance at them does not conduce to a steady nerve, 
a sure eye, a strong arm. Every healthy child or adult needs 
relaxation as well as work, and a wise scheme of education will 
provide an attractive substitute for every rustic pastime of which 
the people have been deprived. 

That changes such as have been indicated are desirable scarcely 
admits of doubt; the remaining question is, Are they practicable ? 
Our present arrangements are only for teaching what is required 





in commerce. Agriculture does indeed appear among specific 
; subjects, but to very little purpose. Teachers are not trained or 
, inspectors appointed on the assumption that it will be any part of 
l their duties to prepare children for rustic pursuits. Even in the 
d continuation schools, where one might expect the serious study of 
, agriculture and horticulture to be entered upon, the county 
. councils go on encouraging commercial education. Yet if the 
i idea be right, if, that is to say, an outdoor education ought to 
h have a place as well as an indoor one, its application cannot be 

impossible. Before adopting it, however, a practical legislature 
a will inquire if the advantage offered be worth the price to be paid. 
I am not so sanguine as to believe that it is sufficient in itself 
C 


to arrest the rural exodus. As long as trade retains its present 
s high pitch of prosperity, the attractions of town life, combined 


- with a prospect of remunerative employment, will outweigh all 
- that the peasant can at present look forward to, low wages, indif- 
- ferent housing, hard work, and few holidays. But it is only one 
= of several steps that will have to be taken if we are to retain on the 
-” land a population sufticient to make up for the wear and tear of 
fe, cities. The only motive absolutely certain to make the labourer 
ut stay on the land, and it would be childish to disguise it, is a reason- 
of able opportunity of attaining to a position of comfort, and rising, 
oO 


if he have the capacity, to independence. Farm labourers have 
ny not advanced in equal step with other portions of the toiling com- 
munity. Free trade, that has been so great a blessing to the 


ng factory operative, bringing in its train cheap food, cheap clotbes, 
the and all the material comforts that precede moral progress, has 
- been his bane. It has produced a state of affairs wherein a farmer, 
let 
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be his needs ever so urgent, be labour ever so scarce, has not the 
power of raising his wages. That is the length and breadth of 
the situation. Nevertheless, it is so essential to imperial health 
and welfare to have on the land a larger population than exists at 
present, that no effort, public or private, should be spared to effect 
that purpose. What direction this should take is a matter too 
complicated for discussion here, even though, as I believe, there is 
scarcely room for difference of opinion. The question of educa- 
tion, however, rests entirely upon its own basis, and would do so 
if there were no rural exodus at all. The object of country teach- 
ing for country schools is to awaken an interest in natural objects, 
to lay a foundation on which scientific knowledge may be after- 
wards built, and to impart to country folk habits of observation 
and some knowledge of their surroundings. They are at present 
dull chiefly because they are ignorant of the very things amid 
which their lives are passed. The school is not a suitable pre- 
paration. 

No very profound study is necessary to enable the school- 
master to bring these subjects into his curriculum, though I would 
be the last to advocate any vague, woolly mooning in the name of 
education. Indeed, it would give teaching a grip of actuality 
such as at present it does not possess. For example, a child 
draws a map of, let us say, his own country. He has no means of 
comparing the copy with the original. Let him draw the village 
street or an adjacent field, and the whole process of map-drawing 
is illuminated. If he can name and identify the various weeds, 
grasses, and wild flowers to be gathered along the hedgerows of 
these same fields, tell what butterflies and moths come fluttering 
along it in the sunshine, what wild birds nest in the branches, 
what little animals find refuge among the roots, he has obtained 
that nucleus of exact and thoroughly appreciated knowledge 
round which it will be easy in the future to arrange the new facts 
and deeper information that books will disclose. In other words, 
he is beginning with the solid and practical, and proceeding to 
book and theory only when his own observation is exhausted, and 
his personal knowledge will carry him no further. It is to be 
feared that he does not stand alone in reversing this process—to 
compare small things with great. In his little way he has book 
knowledge poured into him without a basis of experience to give 
it reality, just as generals born and bred in a time of peace may 
teem with book strategy and tactics, that only mislead till they 
are corrected and enlarged by the stern experience of war. 
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To oblige schoolmasters to prepare themselves to deal with 
things as well as ideas is not at all likely to do them harm, but 
good. One hears complaints frequently enough that they have to 
work up many subjects that are entirely useless in the practice of 
their profession. If need be, some of these could be discarded in 
favour of natural science. At any rate, it could be no burden for 
them to acquire the very elementary knowledge which is all that it 
would be desirable to impart in the first instance. But surely the 
Education Department could easily make these arrangements, and 
also see that the inspectors are not themselves ‘all book.’ I am 
glad to see from a speech recently made by Sir John Gorst that 
the views here set forth appear to be warmly approved by the 
Department, which is only waiting for practical suggestions. The 
influential Committee presided over by Sir W. Hart Dyke, and of 
which Mr. Henry Hobhouse, M.P., is the honorary secretary, has 
been formed for the express purpose of bringing the ideas into 
workable shape; and it is being widely recognised that this 
question goes to the very root of our imperial welfare. It is not 
the peasant child alone who is being smothered in books, routine, 
and red-tape. That is obviously a fault of our entire civilisation. 


P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. 
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My Starlings—April. 


M* starlings! Your singing 

Is in my memory ringing ; 
With a voice that knew no sadness, 
With each note a song of gladness, 
You sought the self-same tree 
Every morn to welcome me. 
Then there came a bitter cold, 
And your little tale was told. 
When the day had sprung from dawn, 
You lay dead upon the lawn, 
On the lawn you loved so well, 
When the day to noontide fell. 
Though the young of your upbringing 
Have taken up your singing, 
How I miss with every day 
Your first-loved roundelay. 


WaLTER HERRIES POLLOCK. 
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A Penitent. 


T was high noon in the New Zealand bush. The great silence was 
made only the more impressive by the little breaks of sound— 
the rippling of the stream or an occasional tui flitting overhead, 
with a gush of melody. Scarcely a leaf stirred in all that green 
wilderness. Here and there, where a shaft of sunlight had found 
its way through, spotted lizards lay basking among the dry leaves 
and fragments of brown and silvery bark that covered the moist 
black earth on every side. Above were myriads of leaves and 
branches ; below, myriads of ferns. The stately tree ferns towered 
up above the gravel bed of the stream, and in every gully by tens 
and hundreds the ferns multiplied and grew. Life was so rampant 
here as to hide death and decay. If a tree fell to-day one would 
expect to find it green to-morrow with ferns and young suckers. 
There seemed something almost savage and unnatural in this 
swarming luxuriance of life, this insistence of growth. A touch 
of quiet autumn would have come as a benediction. In such an 
hour one feels most the mystery and the solemn grandeur of the 
bush. 

Presently a man came limping into sight. He was covered 
with dust from head to foot, and the great beads of perspiration 
rolling down his face had made runlets through the dust, and gave 
him a strange, ghastly look. His eyes were like those of a hunted 
animal ; his tongue lolled out in the heat like a dog’s. 

He made straight for the stream, and painfully scrambling 
down the edge of the gully, among ferns and creepers, he flung 
himself over the water and drank eagerly, laving his face in the 
stream as he drank. Then he drew a deep breath of relief, and 
lay back, his arms behind his head, in a state of exhaustion. 

He had thrown aside his hat; and his hair, wet with sweat, 
lay limply on his brow. He was a stalwartly built fellow, with a 
keen hard face, and hands roughened by years of toil. His clothes 
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were old and rough ; on the knee of one trouser was a stain like 
that of recently spilt blood. 

As he lay pillowed among delicate fern fronds, still hot, and 
panting now and then, a wild pigeon came close above him on a 
fallen tree bough. The mild, innocent creature looked at him 
with its full red eye, and showed no sign of perturbation: its kind 
had not yet learned to be afraid of man. This man lay and 
watched it awhile in silence. His eye marked its one beauty after 
another: its broad snowy breast, its red bill, the lovely mingling 
of green, red, and purple on its wings and back. He had oppor- 
tunity to examine it fully, for it sat there with great composure 
only now and then pulling off a green leaf and eating it. At last 
the man reached out his hand for a big pebble : he could knock it 
down easily, without changing his position. He had his hand 
ready to throw, when a swift compunction seized him, and he flung 
the pebble crashing through the distant underwood. 

‘No, I’m darned,’ he muttered, ‘if I can hurt the pretty, 
innocent thing after all!’ 

At the noise of the falling pebble the bird rose with a loud 
whirr of its magnificent wings, and passed on to another tree. 
The man was sorry; he wished it had stayed where it was, that 
he might watch it. Then things gradually grew indistinct, and 
he fell asleep as easily as a child. 

He slept heavily fora time. Then his sleep became broken, 
dreams troubled him—ugly dreams of things that had happened 
since this summer sun rose. 

Again he was at the little village public-house, smoking and 
drinking with his mate Bill Harris. The drink was bad, but the 
day was hot, and both men thirsty after hours of work in the 
scorching sun. Then they turned out again, going back to their 
felling and sawing of timber. And as they went a quarrel sprang 
up between them and grew fierce. Then Bill in an unhappy 
moment reminded his mate Jack of the 30/. he had been owing 
him these months past. This brought Jack’s wrath to a climax ; 
he raised the axe he was carrying and struck Bill, who fell like a 
log on the dusty road, the blood spouting from his wound. Jack 
knelt down and gazed stupidly: Bill was dead. The shock sobered 
him on the instant. He dragged the dead man into the shade of 
the bushes, and fled for his life, feeling the hot breath of the 
avengers behind him every second. 

Bill dead? Bill? Oh, confound it all, no! Things were 
getting mixed up in his brain. It was he himself who had been 
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ill for weeks together in the winter—nigh at death’s door—and 
Bill had nursed him and waited on him with the tenderness of a 
woman. Yes, it was Bill who had saved his life—brave, honest 
old Bill, who had faced sun and storm with him for three years 
past. Ay, he was such a mate as a fellow didn’t often chance to 
get. And then to say that he was dead! Oh, how absurd! 

Wildly thoughts and images floated through his brain, leaving 
only a dim haunting sense of trouble. Then he slipped back to 
the English meadows of his childhood—daisy-sprinkled grass, and 
a grey river edged with pollard willows that broke into green 
loveliness every spring. How well he remembered it all! He 
used to bathe there as a boy, and dream of striking out bravely 
for himself in the great river of life. The skies above him were 
not higher than his aspirations. And now it had all come to this 
—that he had struck down his friend, and the word MURDERER 
was written in letters of fire across his soul! 

He shivered, drew a long breath, and awoke. There was a 
refreshing undercurrent of coolness in the air, and golden lights 
slanted down among the ferns. It must be evening, then. He 
looked at his watch ; it was five o’clock. He rose, still shivering a 
little, and looked round him. What should he do? Self-preserva- 
tion urged him to some immediate course, but where had he best 
turn for safety ? 

He stumbled on listlessly for awhile, swearing hard now and 
again at the tangles of creeper and brambles through which he 
had to force his way. All at once he stood stock still, trembling 
in every limb. He rubbed his hand across his eyes to assure him- 
self that he was not dreaming, and then grew a worse feeling —that 
madness had come upon him. He had often heard of murderers 
being haunted by the corpses of their victims, and ah! here the 
ghastly thing had come upon him! Bill’s body lay almost at his 
feet, and already it was overarched by long, luxuriant ferns. 

He knelt down with a little stifled cry and hid his face. 
When he looked again IT was still there; but as he looked a 
sudden ray of hope darted into his mind. This thing wore a 
coarse plaid. It could not be Bill. The sudden overpowering 
sense of relief made him sick and dizzy. Then recovering him- 
self, he examined the body carefully, with a new gentleness of 
touch and a new reverence. Slowly he identified it as that of an 
old stockman who had lived in a lonely hut on the ranges; and 
then the whole story came back to him. The man had gone away 
to town, and nothing further had ever been heard of him. He 
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had lived so solitary a life that he had not been missed at once, 
and little wonder was raised when he was, for he was known to 
be a queer, erratic being. He was believed to have no relations 
on this side of the world, and public opinion conjectured that 
he had taken ship and gone home to his people. And here he 
had perished, far from all kindly human sounds, in this mockery 
of green, silent beauty. It made Jack shudder afresh. 

In the dead man’s pocket-book he found crisp bank-notes for 
501. Good God! Had he had these yesterday, he had not now 
been a murderer! He bowed his head, then started up wildly, 
for he seemed to hear footsteps gathering all round him, and 
voices accusing him from every tree. In an agony of fear his 
resolution was taken. He would take this man’s clothes, and 
personate him in his hermit’s hut till the crime had blown over 
sufficiently for him to slip off to Australia with safety. Anything 
rather than be taken! 

It was nearly midnight when he reached the deserted sod hut, 
for he was footsore and weary and walked but slowly. It was a 
cloudless summer night, and the moon was at her full. Under 
such skies as these even the rugged hills looked lovely, folded 
into soft, ample curves in the quiet moonlight. And the nodding 
tussocks in Jack’s eyes looked far more friendly and beautiful 
than the wonderful shimmering ferns he had left. He pushed 
open the door of the hut and went in, a cobweb catching his brow 
as he did so. He struck a match and looked round him. All 
was neat and in good order as the dead man had left it. His 
blankets were rolled up in one corner, the kettle swung over the 


empty fireplace, and a pipe with some tobacco was on the shelf 


above. There was a cupboard, too, with some cheese, tea, flour, 
and a mouldy loaf in it. The sight of food reminded Jack that 
he had had nothing since—since that last drink with his chum. 
Was it only years ago, or in some other existence ? 

He brought water from the little spring by the door, built up 
the fire, and put the kettle on to make tea. Then he made him- 
self some ‘damper,’ and took his meal with relish. He was not 
used to fast so long. After that he sat smoking awhile, then put 
out the tallow dip, rolled himself up in the blankets, and slept 
fitfully till morning. 

His scheme was perfectly successful. The days passed on in 
monotonous succession, and no man came near his city of refuge. 
Once or twice he ventured down to the township on the other side 
of the hills to replenish his stock of necessaries. Few people 
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knew him there, and no one eyed him askance as he came and 
went. Still had he been a prisoner, living on the poorest fare, 
it could not have changed him more. His cheeks began to fall 
in; he was haggard and gaunt; his bloodshot eyes had a strained, 
listening look in them. Among the bare, bleak hills by day, and 
alone beneath the illimitable stars by night, his mind began to 
totter. As every summer sun sprang up, red and glorious, he 
almost hoped that a policeman would come for him before night 
and break this awful spell of loneliness. His was not the plight 
of the Ancient Mariner, sailing a sea so lonely that God Himself 
scarce seemed there to be. To this man the terror and the awe 
lay in the fact that God did seem there beside him night and 
day, the only Being in all that changeless solitude. God, and the 
dead man, and he seemed the only realities in a universe of shifting 
shadows. 

One day he found a late-blossoming wild flower in the shadow 
of a tussock. He clutched at it like a child and hugged it to his 
bosom, tears springing to his eyes. He took it home with him, 
and had it by him while he slept. He could not love and admire 
too much this homely little thing that spoke of simplicity and 
common everyday life. He held it in his hand and fondled it, till 
the fragile flower drooped on its long, slender stem and died. 
Then again he was left alone with the majestic, unpitying stars, 
whose million eyes burnt into his soul. He remembered a frag- 
ment of the Psalms that he had once known: ‘The heavens 
declare the glory of God.’ What came after he had forgotten, 
but this he had no chance of forgetting whilst these relentless 
ministers of His glory shone luminous above him night by 
night. 

Often at dusk the woodhens would steal out from tussock and 
toomatoogooroo, croaking shrilly. One, bolder than the rest, would 
come to his very door. He had been wont to hunt these birds 
unmercifully, but now he tried his utmost to propitiate and tame 
this one. He longed to stroke its speckled black-and-brown 
plumage, and have it eat out of his hand. Once it carried off a 
gaudy handkerchief he had spread out to attract it, and he rolled 
himself up in his blankets that night happy. But it never came 
again. Perhaps a chance stone or a dog had ended its life. 

He had been almost afraid to ask for a newspaper when buying 
his stores, lest the very fact should betray him. Yet he had 
conquered his guilty tremors, bought one, and unfolded the 
crackling sheets in his hut, glancing his eyes fearfully over each 
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column. No, there was nothing of—of his murder case! Perhaps 
the first sensation caused by it was over, or perhaps this little 
country chronicle was silent when larger papers were still full of it. 
Anyway, he told himself for the meantime he was safe—safe— 
safe! He tried to say the word jubilantly, but in spite of himself 
it had a melancholy ring. 

The door of the hut had evidently been made of new timber, 
for as the sap had receded the planks had shrank apart from each 
other, leaving wide yawning gaps through which the daylight 
streamed and the wind blew. To remedy this state of affairs the 
dead man had pasted old newspapers partly across the back of the 
door. These the present occupier would read and re-read as he 
lay listlessly on the floor beside them. At least, they kept his 
reason from going. But one sheet contained an account of a 
murder, every word of which soon seemed branded into his brain, 
so well he knew every line, every turn of phrase in it. It ended 
abruptly, too, at the turn of the sheet on which it was printed. 
At the very climax of the tragedy all became suddenly blank. 
The unfinished horror of it haunted the man. To him it was 
made more awful by far by this ghastly break in it. He pondered 
it over and over, half unconsciously, many a dreamlike ending 
suggesting itself to him, always to be rejected on a later review 
of it. At last, in despair, and to save his mind from the utter 
horror of madness, he rose one morning and pasted another sheet 
over it, which contained only the trivial news of some local centre. 
The relief to his overwrought and sensitive mood was exquisite. 
It came upon him with a sudden burst of sweetness, like the scent 
of unguessed at violets. 

One morning in February, for he had kept some rude count of 
the days, he awoke in the dusk of earliest dawn. He could not 
sleep again; a voice seemed whispering in his heart, and the 
place seemed insufferably hot. He hustled on his clothes, and 
went out to thedoor. It was verystill. The rugged peaks looked 
softer in this light, and the undulating tussocks might have 
passed for waves of the sea. Slowly the gorgeous rose of day 
burst and flamed above the horizon, shooting its marvellous lights 
far and wide, till the sun himself leapt up, and the pomp of dawn 
was over. Jack stood watching, and still that voice seemed whis- 
pering in his heart. He had a strange idea of an angel with a 
fiery sword standing beside him. At last he could endure it no 
longer. All the slow agony of these weeks seemed concentrated 
into a moment, and with a rush his soul went down into the black 
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waters of a bitterness worse than death. He dropped on his knees, 
and a cry of anguish broke from him. St. Peter’s words seemed 
the only prayer he could use. He muttered hoarsely again and 
again, ‘ Depart from me, O Lord, for I am a sinful man!’ Then 
the awful loneliness seemed to break, and in its stead came a 
feeling of warm human compassion and kindliness. 

He took some breakfast, made his few scanty preparations, and 
set off for his old home. Harvesting had begun, and as he went 
he rejoiced in the cheery sounds of labour that met him, watched 
with eagerness the reaping machines that went on and on, leaving 
full sheaves behind them, and could have laughed with joy at the 
sound of men’s voices. One or two loiterers eyed him curiously, 
making him conscious that he looked an odd figure, but he cared 
little; he went on almost as though he trod on air. He reached 
the village, and made straight for the police-station. 

There was a new official there, a six-foot Irishman, with red 
whiskers, who looked up from his papers in wonder, as this thin, 
hollow-eyed man, with straggling grizzled hair, came in and 
greeted him. He was inclined from his looks to think him ‘a 
shingle short.’ 

This belief was strengthened when his visitor, without any 
preamble, rushed into the statement of a murder committed by 
him some two months back. His account was clear enough, cer- 
tainly; he gave facts, dates, and names without a shadow of 
hesitation, and yet the Irishman scratched his head in the manner 
of one sorely puzzled. 

‘Now see here, me boy,’ he began at length, ‘wan of us two 
must be mad, and, faith, ’m thinking that one’s not me. You 
say it was Bill Harris fwhat you knocked on the head, afore ivir 
I came to the place. Now that may be; but, faith, it was Bill 
Harris and me were havin’ a cup of thay togither no longer ago 
than the last night. So fwhat in the livin’ wide world div ye 
mean by sayin’ ye’ve killed him? Or ilse, fwhat, in the creation of 
cats, does he mane by comin’ aloive agin? Tell me that, me son!’ 

Jack tottered to the one chair the office contained, and sank 
down in it, his breath coming hard and hoarse. He tried to speak, 
but his dry lips uttered no sound. The Irishman, being a good- 
hearted fellow, got him a glass of water, and held it to his lips 
while he drank. 

‘Now see here, me sonny,’ he continued soothingly, ‘Tl jist 
tell ye fwhat it all is. You and this man hev quarrelled, and 
ye’ve got dhrink—and infernal bad dhrink it is here, me son— 
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and thin ye’ve had bad drames. Praise the Virgin! We all hev 
our bad drames at toimes, and come out av’emagin. Bill Harris, 
belave me, has had his own drames, too. He drames himself into 
fallin’ an the edge av his own saw that he was carryin’ wan day, 
afore ivir I came here, and sez he to me, sez he, ‘ Pat Malony, 
sorra anither such dhrink as that will I take in all my born days, 
for ut’s cost me a sore head, and a sore heart into the bargain.” 
For he sez he were blind with dhrink, and run his head down on 
his own tools. So kape your heart up, me bhoy, for divil a word 
of this story do I belave.’ 

Still like one in a dream, Jack mumbled out a few words of 
thanks, clapped on his hat, and tottered out again. The Irishman 
watched him setting off at a half run down the street, and deter- 
mined to follow him. ‘For by the livin’ jingo,’ he said to him- 
self, ‘whoever he is, he’s a shingle short, and I wouldn’t hev 
harm come av ut.’ 

So, locking his door, and putting the key in his pocket, he 
followed at a respectful distance, and saw his man make straight 
for the sawmill. Scratching his head harder than ever, he fol- 
lowed. And then a wonderful thing happened. He saw Bill 
Harris come out, and stand gazing as if petrified. Then he heard 
his man cry ‘ Bill!’ 

‘Why, Jack, Jack, old man!’ was the answer, and then and 
there the two men flew into each other’s arms, ‘jist for all the 
wurruld loike a pair of swate schoolgirls,’ said the onlooker to 
himself. Then he turned back. 

‘ Be jabers,’ was his inward comment; ‘but I never saw the 
loike! And nivir will agin, unless I live to the age of Methuselah, 
and thin I'll be too bhlind to enjiy it.’ 

L. E. Smiru. 
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The Women of the Salons. 


Il. MADAME D’EPINAY. 


N the group of brilliant women who ‘rule Paris through their 
Salons’ there is not one so characteristic of the worst side 
of that great Eighteenth Century as Madame d’Epinay. In her 
one sees its sublime self-deceit, after which all sin is easy. She 
has in full measure its charm, its cleverness and its folly ; its 
fine talk and its mean practice; its feeling for beauty and truth, 
and its ‘windy sentimentalism’ which leads away from both. 
From her rooms comes a hot air feverish with debate. Here it 
is always candle-light, with no cold clear morning to search the 
shams. Here every woman is in love with the wrong man, and 
every man in love with the wrong woman. The worst crime is 
forgiveable if the sinner sins wittily. And out of her portrait 
the presiding genius of this little world looks down the century 
with the falsest smiling face that ever woman had. For Madame 
d’Epinay is light to her soul. 

As she is also the friend of the great men of a famous age, 
listens to Voltaire, Grimm, Galiani, Diderot, Duclos, Holbach, 
Rousseau, and writes memoirs to record what she has heard, she 
has no slight claim on remembrance. 

Louise Florence Pétronille d’Esclavelles is born in 1726. Her 
father is governor of Valenciennes, and lives there with his wife 
and child until his death ten years later. Then Madame brings 
up the little Louise to Paris for an education; gives her M. 
d’Affry as a tutor (Louise attaches herself to him with a charming 
childish affection) and returns herself to Valenciennes, leaving 
the little daughter to be brought up, with a large party of cousins, 
by her Aunt and Uncle Bellegarde. 

Judiciousness does not seem to be the distinguishing feature 
of Louise’s early training. Madame d’Esclavelles is a severe, 
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righteous woman—hard and fast rules and sharp punishments. 
She inspires in the little girl the fear which is but too prone to 
protect itself by white lies. When Louise has been long a 
married woman, she is still in no small awe of her mother, nay, 
has, up to the time of Madame’s death—though she is a tender 
daughter and a devoted—the shrinking of the weak nature before 
the strong. 

Uncle Bellegarde seems to be particularly kind, and Aunt 
Bellegarde distinctly disagreeable. Louise forms devoted youth- 
ful friendships with her girl cousins, and writes affectionate 
careful letters (careful, remembering he is her dear tutor and 
won’t expect faults of style and expression) to M. d’Affry. Then 
she goes for a little while to a convent. When she comes out of 
it she is no longer a child, but a charming girl, not pretty (but 
then a Frenchwoman does not need beauty to make her attractive), 
with great dark eyes in a very pale, thin, animated, and expressive 
face. As there is a boy cousin a good deal at home, Louise, of 
course, immediately falls in love with him. She confides her 
passion to his married sisters, who, to do them justice, warn her 
quite openly of their brother’s real character—of his ‘rare 
facility’ for lying, his expensive, gay tastes, and notoriety for 
worse wickedness. Louise is not in the least disillusioned, of 
course. She has the most obstinate youthful infatuation. To be 
sure this delightful M. de la Live does not at all care for her at 
present. But he will—he must. M. de la Live—he presently 
changes his name to d’Epinay—is, in point of fact, not long proof 
against the very evident admiration of his charming little cousin, 
and having just, and most conveniently, been made fermier général, 
marries her at St. Roch. Louise is nineteen. 

The young pair continue, after the French fashion, to live 
with M. de Bellegarde. Madame Bellegarde is now dead, so 
Madame d’Esclavelles has taken her place in the house. The 
d’Epinays begin their married life with that abandon to passion 
which goes before disenchantment more certainly than pride 
before a fall. On the very first day they have the most charming 
coquettish quarrel about rouge. Is Louise to put it on, like other 
women of her time, or not? Mama says, No. M. d’Epinay 
says, Yes. Between these two strong-minded people, Louise 
really can’t tell in the least how to act. She gives the most 
vivacious little account of the scene herself. She is in the hey- 
day of a very brief delight—young, attractive, beloved. One 
can read between the lines the pleasure of her gay little heart, and 
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can't but feel sad for the happiness that has no stamina to keep 
it alive. 

The pair after a time, and not a little in opposition to the 
wishes of Madame d’Esclavelles, very naturally like to go out and 
enjoy themselves. M. d’Epinay seems to take possession of 
Louise’s character, as Mama took possession of it in her child- 
hood. She is just now, at least, more afraid of him than of her 
mother and, besides, wants to go to those balls and parties where 
her brightness and vivacity make her more admired than all 
the regular, dull beauty in Paris. So they ignore Mama’s 
strictness and presently, and in the very greatest excitement, 
give a ball themselves. 

They have been married about a year when Louise discovers, 
what the warnings of her sisters-in-law failed to make her realise, 
the true nature of the man she has married. It is difficult to 
fancy a more contemptible person than this gay, easy, pleasant, 
extravagant, self-indulgent, light-hearted fermzer général. M. 
d’Epinay is never troubled all his life long by a scruple. He 
has not the faintest sense of responsibility. He is more cheer- 
fully and good-naturedly wicked than any other Frenchman in 
history. He does not indeed plan to avoid right and practise 
wrong. He simply sees no difference between them. 

As Louise is a very young wife and has been, poor soul, happy 
but such a very short time, the shrieks and faintings with which 
she first learns of her husband’s faithlessness may be well for- 
given her. M. Jully, her brother-in-law, comforts her by saying, 
‘What does it signify? He won’t love you any less in his 
heart.’ M. d’Epinay himself also thinks it really does not 
matter. Louise always ends by sharing the opinion of the 
people she is with. So she puts on a very pretty frock and a little 
colour on to her pale cheeks, feels quite bright again, and they 
all go to a delightful ball at the opera. 

She has a better consolation when in the September of 1746 
her little son is born to her. There is a great deal of natural 
affection in this not very profound little heart, it seems. Madame 
is delightfully fond and proud of the baby, and wants very much 
to keep him with her instead of putting him out to be nursed, 
after the unnatural fashion of the time. ‘Que voilA une de ces 
folles idées!’ writes M. d’Epinay, who is away making his duty 
‘tour en province.’ So Louise yields, as she always yields. It is 
while Monsieur is on this tour and his wife is still calling him 
her ‘angel,’ and finding his absence ‘insupportable, that she 
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discovers by chance one day at a Paris jeweller’s that the ‘angel’ 
has been giving his portrait mounted in pearls to Some Other 
Person. When she taxes him with this faithlessness when he 
comes home, he laughs and stops her mouth with a kiss. ‘ What 
difference does it make to you?’ he says (just as M. Jully has 
said). ‘ However fond I am of others, I shall always be fondest 
of you.’ It is a fine consolation. There is nota little significance 
in the fact that as M. d’Kpinay, gay, self-pleased and débonnaire, 
goes out of the room laughing, M. de Francueil, who is to play 
so fatal a part in the wife’s life, enters it. 

The whole scene is quite characteristic of that ‘Age of 
Persiflage ’ which is even now rushing drunk with wit and plea- 
sure, blinded by its own lightness, its specious talking and evil- 
doing, upon the naked swords of the Terror. 

Louise, since that gay, faithless husband leaves her so much, 
begins in a sort of self-defence to form friendships on her 
own account. There is Madame d’Arty, who has no reputation to 
speak of, and who one night takes Louise (Louise wanting to go, 
and half afraid, and planning feeble little excuse for her naughti- 
ness in her own mind all the time) to a gay surreptitious supper 
with the inspector of the opera. M. d’Epinay is dreadfully angry 
when he finds out about the adventure. It is not wicked. It is 
worse. It is tmconvenable. Of what can Madame d’Arty be 
thinking ? It is Monsieur himself who introduces his wife to the 
friendship of the notorious Mademoiselle d’Ette, who is so shame- 
less, so clever, and so abandoned—with her exquisite complexion 
of milk and roses, and her girlish airs of timidity—that of all 
the base actions of the ferméier général’s life this introduction is 
perhaps the basest. 

Mademoiselle takes possession of the little Madame immedi- 
ately. She establishes herself chez Epinay. Monsieur is away. 
She sits at work with Louise—those endless tapestries and em- 
broideries which are the fashion of the day—looks up from the 
frame, perhaps, with her beautiful false eyes, to see how much 
she may dare to say to this weaker woman, for how strong a poison 
the feeble soul is fit. Louise adores her and confides in her. 
(Louise goes on adoring and confiding in the latest comer nearly 
all her life.) Mademoiselle tells her own shameful history ; 
adding complacently, as comment, ‘ In all that youth and lightness 
made me do there is nothing, thank God, for which I need 
blush.’ 


When M. de Francueil calls and bends over Louise’s little 
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hand, and brings to bear upon her very susceptible heart the 
charms of his cultivated intelligence and of his handsome face, 
the little devil of the embroidery frame (there is no other 
word that quite fits Mademoiselle d’Ette) sees the means to get 
Madame into her power, and uses them. The next day, perhaps, 
she tells Louise the further true story of M. d’Epinay’s infidelities. 
The wife repudiates the insinuations ; listens—doubts—believes. 
There seems no very specific reason why Mademoiselle should 
wish to ruin her friend. That Madame dares to be still innocent 
while Mademoiselle is corrupt to the core, may be reason enough. 

In June, 1747, Louise has a little daughter. By the time she 
returns to Paris and her husband joins her again, the influence 
of the friend he has given her has sunk deep into her soul. She 
complains plaintively of the dreadful ennuz of having to feign 
pleasure at the reunion, when she cannot feel it. Their marriage 
is stripped of the last rag of illusion. From henceforward all 
intimacy between husband and wife is at an end. 

One can well imagine that Louise’s frame of mind when she 
goes to her husband’s place, La Chevrette, with her children, her 
father-in-law and his household, is not a little dangerous. She 
is young, deceived, susceptible. She is under the influence of a 
bad woman. She is deplorably weak. When M. de Bellegarde 
invites Francueil to stay there with them, it must seem like a 
decree of destiny. But then, as ever, ‘character is destiny,’ one 
must remember. 

Francueil is one of the most brilliant figures of the eighteenth 
century. He is a musician and an actor of no mean order, and 
has the finest literary taste and judgment. He is receiver-general, 
has a large fortune, delightful manners, an agreeable person, and 
a complete incapacity for any kind of fidelity. He has at this 
time a wife in the background, but she does not seem to count, 
and is, in fact, dismissed, as it were, from consideration by a man 
who is once Francueil’s secretary, and is to be the greatest man 
of his age, in the words bien laide, bien douce. 

A very vivid imagination is not needed to picture the life at 
La Chevrette. Francueil teaches Madame composition and 
harmony. The bright pupil looks up into the tutor’s handsome 
face and learns there what is not written in text-books. A woman 
can find, if she likes, a personal application in algebra or in Greek 
roots. One may be sure Louise is not long in discovering a very 
human side to the lessons of this brilliant preceptor. She tells 
him presently—with bewitching tears, no doubt—the history of 
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her husband’s falseness. It is hard to say whether she is more 
charming when she is softly gay or softly sad. The pair are 
soon vowing an eternal, ‘pure, and ‘disinterested friendship.’ 
They take long walks, when they discuss problems of the heart 
and soul—the heart and soul meaning of course those particular 
organs which belong to Madame d’Epinay and M. de Francueil. 
When they come home after these rambles, half guilty, half 
happy, there is Mademoiselle d’Ette with her evil smile, knowing 
everything, and working to the vile end quietly in the background, 
and M. de Bellegarde good-humoured and unconscious. 

Everything is against them—the dangerous philosophies 
both have imbibed, the low public opinion of their age, base 
friends, bad examples, their own characters. Louise denies her- 
self to the lover for a day or two, weeps, faints, and writes, ‘ Go, 
go; I will never forgive you’—and forgives. It is a very old, 
shameful story, with the same end always. 

There is, perhaps, no worse testimony against Madame 
d’Epinay than the account she herself gives of this episode in 
her Memoirs. Her pretty self-complacency is just ruffled. It is 
as if she would say, ‘A little imprudent, a little unwise, but so 
naive, so impulsive, so warmhearted!’ When M. de Francueil 
brings down a little troupe of actors to La Chevrette, the charm- 
ing novelty dismisses from this light soul the last faint shadow 
of uneasiness which might remain to trouble its peace. Louise is 
quickly discovered to be the most piquante of amateur actresses, 
with, it is said, something in her voice, eyes, smile, that moves 
the heart. Madame de Maupeou, her sister-in-law, is also delight- 
fully piquante in the part of a servant, Lisette—so piquante, in 
fact, that Monsieur de Maupeou forbids her to act any more. 
(The attitude of most of these wives towards their husbands is 
pretty well described by Francueil when he writes to Louise, 
‘C'est que votre mari est un monstre et vous une adorable 
créature.’) The young people rehearse and coquet and amuse 
themselves very well indeed. M. de Bellegarde and Madame 
d’Esclavelles permit the frivolity in the hope that it may dis- 
tract Louise from the melancholy thoughts of her husband’s in- 
fidelity. 

She is sufficiently distracted, it seems. The play is a comedy 
entitled L’Engagement téméraire; and one night Francueil 
presents to the troupe the author, one Jean-Jacques Rousseau, 
‘as poor as Job and with wit and vanity enough for four.’ 
Rousseau is at this time thirty-seven years old—coward, liar, 
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sensualist, genius. It is only the genius which Madame d’Epinay 
and her friends regard. That covers all sins. The charming 
comédiennes flatter him, no doubt, to the top of his bent, and 
he answers them, after his kind, with brutality and insult, so 
that they must needs worship the more. Through his comedy 
runs all the time that other comedy of the loves of Francueil 
and Louise, and in the background, watching always, Made- 
moiselle d’Ette writes her view of the proceedings to her Chevalier 
Vallory. 

Among the easy lies which steal into these Memoirs of 
Madame d’Epinay there are, most naturally, also many suppres- 
sions of fact. In 1750 is born her daughter Pauline, whom 
Madame, with but too good reasons, tries to confuse with the 
child born in 1747. But if it is the consequences of evil-doing 
which ruin reputation, it is the evil itself which ruins the soul. 
It seems to matter very little whether in such a case Madame 
speaks the truth or not. The sin is sinned. 

It is in this same year that Louise is introduced to the society 
of Mademoiselle Quinault. The Quinault is a wit, entirely without 
a moral sense and with a taste for clever com, ny and doubtful 
jokes. Francueil calls her ‘la Ninon du siécle.’ At her house, 
twice a week, meet a little party as clever as any in Paris. Here 
one night is M. Duclos, who is to be Secretary of the Academy 
and historiographer of France, and who is already the man who 
can, or at any rate does, say anything—trenchant, despotic, domi- 
neering. Here is the Marquis de Saint-Lambert—soldier, poet, 
philosopher, cultivated man of the world, and lover of that 
Madame d’Houdetot, Louise’s sister-in-law, who is afterwards the 
original of Rousseau’s ‘ Julie’ in Héloise. Louise herself brings 
to the party (‘ we were only five’) youth, charm, sympathy; that 
engaging weakness which always makes her agree with the last 
speaker ; and that accommodating conscience which is hurt by no 
vileness prettily expressed. The Quinault’s little niece is sent 
away at the dessert. One wants to say everything that comes 
into one’s head. The hostess is not going to have any restriction 
on her coarse pleasantries. When the conversation turns on the 
decency of going without clothes, Louise weakly thinks for a 
minute the subject a little unsuitable—‘ but then, M. de St. 
Lambert puts into it reflections so grave, so exalted!’ The 
remark is inimitably characteristic of the woman. A little new 
poem by Voltaire is introduced presently—on whose merits, the 
little gathering differs charmingly—and another evening, when 
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Rousseau is of the company, they discuss atheism. They touch 
all subjects with a cleverness not a little seductive and extra- 
ordinary, and express their theories with such a brilliancy that 
there is no wonder that the theorists as well as their listeners are 
too dazzled to see the truth. It is only Rousseau (though he is 
a beast, he has something of the freedom and naturalness of a 
beast of the field) who brings into this world of shams and artifices 
that enthusiastic earnestness which characterises all his emotions 
while they last. 

‘As for me, sir,’ says he, ‘I believe in God.’ And when St. 
Lambert speaks of such a faith as the ‘origin of all the follies,’ 
‘Messieurs,’ says Rousseau, ‘if you say another word I go. 
And, later, ‘I cannot bear this rage for destruction. .. . The idea 
of a God is necessary to happiness.’ 

Louise is on the side of faith, too. But ‘we only believe as 
deep as we live’ after all. She has a charming fit of repentance 
presently for her poor light little life ; confesses all the ‘ chagrins 
que m’avait donné mon mari’ to the Abbé Martin; for a few days 
wants dreadfully to be a Carmelite, and is a little deterred from 
the plan by the Abbé telling her that God is not to be made a 
pis aller, and a great deal deterred by the fact that the world 
(where, says M. Martin, lies her duty) is really more attractive 
after all. 

By this time M. d’Epinay’s extravagances have necessitated 
a séparation de biens between husband and wife. Madame now 
begins to receive her friends regularly twice a week for music, and 
to read or play comedies. Duclos comes to stay at La Chevrette, 
half falls in love with Louise, and gets her quite into his coarse 
power by making her tell him the story of her love for Francueil. 
Mademoiselle d’Ette, who is still chez Epinay, hates Duclos, and 
fights him, as it were, for the mastery over the little Madame. 
Louise is the shuttlecock between two players. If she were a good 
woman her weakness would ruin her past hope. As it is 

Francueil grows cold presently, which, with his temperament, 
might very well have been expected. Louise weeps over his cold- 
ness to Mademoiselle d’Ette, looks up through tears, and sees 
—or thinks she sees—that Mademoiselle herself has a passion for 
Francueil. Louise is soon writing (very likely not at all unjustly) 
of that dearest confidante and bosom friend : ‘ Who knows if she is 
not now my husband’s spy? . . . I have so many reasons to suspect 
her.’ 

At a supper party at Madame Jully’s, Francueil, who is intoxi- 
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cated, drops a note Louise has given him in front of M. d’Epinay. 
The hostess, who has had on her own account a pretty little 
experience in intrigue, picks up the note and saves the situation. 
It is thought that M. d’Epinay has incited Francueil to drink in 
order that he may make admissions derogatory to Louise. It may 
be true, perhaps. In this society nothing is too vile to be possible. 
Madame’s intimates are now Rousseau, Gauffecourt, Duclos, 
Madame de Jully, Chevalier Vallory, and Mademoiselle d’Ette. 
In that list there is no person clean, honourable, or virtuous. It 
is not until Rousseau introduces Grimm to the party (though even 
(zrimm, Heaven knows, does not reach an over-exalted standard of 
moral perfection) that one feels one can breathe at all in that 
tainted air. 

Grimm is at this time still a young man. He is the friend of 
Holbach and Diderot, as well as of Rousseau. He is of German 
extraction, with some of the solidity of the Teutonic character, 
combined with the taste and polish of the Frenchman. He is 
already an habitué of the salons of Madame Geoffrin and the Duke 
of Orleans. He is the favourite of Catharine of Russia, and has 
begun his ‘ Correspondance Littéraire.’ In character he seems to 
be strong, melancholy, and reserved—the man who is, as it were, 
always superior to the situation, hard and excellent in counsel, 
fixed in idea, cool and wise in judgment, firm, clear-seeing, and 
ambitious. 

Since Louise has now broken with her lover, as her lover, it is 
inevitable that she should fall under a new command. 

It would seem to be in the nature of the noblest women, as 
the weakest, never to know rest or happiness until they have met 
their master. Only in the one case it is too hard to find him, and 
in the other too easy. One may be thankful that it is Grimm 
who now dominates this little Madame, instead of another d’Epinay 
or a Francueil. 

_ She begins by asking him to her concerts. He has a passionate 
love of music, as well as that cultivated taste for art, science, and 
literature. One night he hears her name insulted, fights a duel for 
itshonour (alas! poor soiled little name), is wounded, and has earned 
her gratitude forever. Duclos, who tyrannisesover her, hates Grimm, 
as may be imagined. Francueil, who still visits at La Chevrette, 
may be in his heart not too much his friend. ‘ But,’ says Madame 
easily, ‘we led a very charming life.’ M.de Francueil came as 
often as M. Grimm. ‘ Ils se partageaient méme de fort bon accord 
les soins qu’ils voulaient bien se donner pour l’instruction de mes 
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enfants.’ There is no sentence in history, perhaps, which reveals 
so total a depravity of all moral sense as this one. It is Grimm, 
but not Louise, who does at last object to the situation, and, 
having forced her to quarrel with Duclos, suggests that Francueil 
shall no longer be a guest at her house. 

With her connection with Grimm (it lasts till her death) 
begins the least unworthy part of her life. If he loves her, he 
loves his career and ambition better. But he rules her. And on 
her side she has that wholesome fear of him which often keeps a 
fickle nature constant. 

It is in 1756 that Madame d’Epinay offers Rousseau the 
famous ‘ Hermitage ’—the little house situated near La Chevrette, 
on the borders of the forest of Montmorency, and belonging to 
M. d’Epinay. Rousseau responds to the offer after his manner: 
‘Do you want to make me a valet, a dependent, with your gift ?’ 
says he—and takes it. 

Madame has now the satisfaction of seeing every day the 
greatest scoundrel and genius of the time. Here is the man at once 
mean and great, lower than the beasts in his instincts, and with 
aspirations reaching to the gods. Here he is, very vile, but not 
wholly vile; mixed in the basest intrigues, vain, mad, morbid, 
lying, treacherous, and yet with ideals not all ignoble, and a rugged 
earnestness not to be denied. 

Madame’s pleasure at being so nearly in touch with a celebrity 
can never be quite unalloyed. The celebrity is from the first 
consistently rude and ungrateful, always taking offence where no 
offence is meant, piqued, childish, ridiculous, and obstinately 
seeing the world en nowr. To La Chevrette come constantly 
Desmahis, Saint-Lambert, Gauffecourt, Monsieur Jully. Louise, 
gaily playful, calls them ‘mes ours;’ and Grimm her ‘Tyran 
Le Blanc.’ ‘Tyran Le Blanc’ is called away presently by his 
duties ; and Louise, on some ill-fated day, introduces that 
charming sister-in-law of hers, Madame d’Houdetot, at the 
Hermitage. 

Hitherto the relationship between the Hermit and Madame 
d’Epinay has been a kind of coquettish friendship. If Rousseau 
is a little bit in love with Madame (and he always falls in love 
—save the mark!—with any woman with whom he is brought 
much in contact), Louise, for all her ‘Tyran Le Blanc,’ is not the 
woman to object to the admiration. It seems pretty certain that 
she feels a little betrayed when Jean-Jacques finds in the sister- 
in-law the Julie of his Nowvelle Héloise in the flesh, and worships 
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at the shrine of a woman who is neither modish nor beautiful, and 
is already provided (though, to be sure, that does not count much 
in these times) with both husband and lover. Louise is thrown 
back upon herself. There is a coldness. Then she sends Rousseau 
some flannel for a waistcoat—to restore warmth one may suppose. 
There is a deeper coldness. Then an angry flame about a letter. 
If there is anything duller than details of old intrigues it is the 
details of old quarrels. It may be safely assumed that Rousseau 
isin the wrong (he has a talent for being in that position), and 
that Louise is inconsequent and imprudent as usual. One may 
well pity her. Her Tyrant has joined the army at the bidding of 
the Duke of Orleans. She writes to him that when he is with her 
he inspires her with that feeling of security which a child has 
resting on its mother’s breast. There are a thousand dangers and 
difficulties about her loneliness. Her father-in-law, who cared for 
her, is dead. She has certainly no wisdom or judgment of her 
own to rely on. She impetuously confides in everybody, as she 
has always done, and her confidences are very naturally betrayed. 
She is supposed to inform the Marquis de Saint-Lambert of 
Rousseau’s passion for his mistress. Perhaps she really does ; she 
denies the insinuation so warmly. Everybody seems to get mixed 
up in the quarrel, and all act after their own natures, which are 
bad. Its first vehemence dies out a little. But Rousseau, who 
still keeps her gift—the Hermitage—defames the giver with a 
matchless foulness in his Confessions. From that effect of her 
folly, even Grimm (who from his letters would seem to be the 
only person who brings any reason and common sense into the 
dispute) cannot save her. All the time Madame has been writing 
him plaintive little lying letters (giving her own convenient, 
plausible views of the situation and her conduct), which deceive 
herself, but not her lover or the world. 

_ In 1757 she goes to Geneva, partly on account of money 
troubles and partly to consult the famous Dr. Tronchin. She 
leaves Grimm behind her, at war with Rousseau, and revising the 
first volumes of the famous Encyclopedia with Diderot. With her 
go her son and Linant, his tutor. (Louise is always a good 
mother according to her lights, and aptly described as one of those 
women ‘who write moral treatises on education in the brief 
leisure left them by their lovers.’) She establishes herself then 
at Geneva under Tronchin, and lives there a life very modest and 
simple. She has her mornings to herself, dines en famille, and 
after dinner receives till seven or eight. She walks a good deal 
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in the public gardens. She has always been fond of walking, and 
Tronchin, who is greatly in advance of his age in his views upon 
health, recommends the exercise to his lazy and ladylike patients. 
The little society of Geneva is very pleasant and honest, Madame 
finds. One plays cards, does needlework, has a little music, takes 
tea after the English fashion, and visits one’s friends in the after- 
noons. Isn’t this better than La Chevrette and Mademoiselle 
d’Ette (Madame has completely broken with the d’Ette by now), 
and the uneasy years of intrigue and passion that made up her 
youth ? 

When Grimm comes to Geneva for an eight months’ stay, 
during which he and Louise work together at the ‘ Correspondance 
Littéraire,’ she is perhaps as happy as she has ever been in her 
life. She presently makes the acquaintance of Voltaire, who calls 
her his Beautiful Philosopher, and plays with her (all men regard 
Louise as a clever little toy, it seems) when she becomes a constant 
visitor at Les Délices, while she on her side speaks of that 
‘withered Pontiff of Encyclopedism’ as more amiable, more gay, 
and more extravagant than at fifteen. 

When she returns to Paris after an absence of two years 
Rousseau has left the Hermitage. Grimm has been nominated 
envoy to Frankfort, and she finds a resource from boredom and 
solitude in the friendship of Diderot and the Salon of Baron 
Holbach, and that ‘ Correspondance Littéraire’ which is Grimm’s 
true title to glory, and which has as its aim to render foreign 
princes an account of the art, science, literature, wit, and mental 
progress of Paris. 

Madame d’Epinay is now past youth. Her mother is dead. 
Her daughter, Pauline, is married. M. d’Epinay, of whom 
Diderot says that he ran through two millions of money without 
saying a kind word or doing a good action to anybody, is com- 
pletely bankrupt. Madame takes a very small house, establishes 
her Salon, and reconquers that world which, through bad health, 
damaged reputation, and long absence, she has lost. She is now 
perhaps both morally and mentally at her best. The quick 
temptations of youth have left her. And this is the woman, alas! 
who is only good when there is noincitement to be bad. It must 
be said of her that she has shown not a little pluck and spirit in 
the face of poverty and difficulties. Her fickleness has Grimm’s 
strength to support it. Her sympathy with literature makes an 
honest interest for her. If she is still something of the gay little 
liar, bright, volatile, intriguing, who began the world as Louise 
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d’Esclavelles, that is because life, though it develops character, 
seldom alters it. 

The Salon of Madame d’Epinay has that characteristic 
common to nearly all the Salons—its presiding genius is neither 
young, beautiful, wealthy, nor even well educated. 

A woman, in fact, always influences not by how much she 
knows, but by how much she feels. In the gatherings of this 
little Louise, at any rate, the gravest subjects are discussed and 
threshed out. After the wresse and folly of the Regency, gravity 
has suddenly become the mode. The most frivolous women are 
profoundly absorbed in political economy and philanthropy. 
Philosophic ideas are daily gaining ground. To-day one is 
evolving a new religion—some fine religion of Humanity, which 
works out beautifully in talk or on paper, and in practice leads to 
Candeille, Goddess of Reason. To this Salon comes almost the 
whole diplomatic corps. Baron Gleichen, Lord Stormont (the 
Ambassador of Great Britain), Caraccioli, Diderot, Galiani, and 
the ill-fated Marquis de Mora, are here almost every night. 
Louise listens equally charmingly to them all. Is shea humbug ? 
Hardly. She has only that most dangerous gift—the power of 
seeing things exactly as the last speaker sees them. When this 
man is talking philosophy to her she is an impassioned philo- 
sopher. With a theologian she has a culte for religions. To be 
sympathetic it is not necessary to know much of a man’s work 
and aims, but essential to catch his enthusiasm for them, to 
respond to fervour with fervour, and to realise that what one’s 
dearest hope is to oneself this man’s career or philosophy or 
ambition is to him. 

If even Madame d’Epinay has this gift in a less degree than 
some of her rival Saloniéres, that she has it in a very marked 
degree is not to be doubted. 

In the early days of 1775 appear in priut her ‘ Conversations 
d’Emilie,’ which are in fact literal reproductions of conversations 
she has had with a certain dear little grand-daughter, her 
daughter’s child. The book, though it is really a book of educa- 
tion, is only another proof that nature and naturalness are always 
delightful. Little Emilie’s replies have the innocent naiveté of 
childhood and all the freshness of truth. Madame d’Epinay’s 
talent as a writer is indeed like the literary talent of nearly all 
women, and lies in this work, as in her ‘ Memoirs,’ in reproduction 
and observation, and not in invention. ‘Emilie’ is smiled on by 
Voltaire in his old age at Ferney, and by that cleverest of women, 
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the Empress Catharine of Russia. Diderot, Grimm, Gleichen, and 
Galiani praise its gaiety and originality, and in 1778 it goes, to 
everyone’s satisfaction, into a new edition. 

Before this time Madame d’Epinay’s health, never robust, has 
begun to cause her friends great anxiety. She would seem, like 
many delicate people, to bear and to have always borne her 
physical sufferings very pluckily. The little Emilie is with her a 
great deal. Grimm, never impassioned, is yet always faithful. 
He has an extraordinary attachment for the grandchild, which 
perhaps brings him the more often to see Louise. In 1777 she 
hears of Francueil’s marriage to a daughter of Marshal Saxe. 
(Of this marriage is born a son, Maurice Dupin, who is the father 
of Madame George Sand.) In 1778 Louise sees in Paris Voltaire, 
now near his death. Rousseau (whose ‘Confessions’ have had so 
fatal an effect upon her good name) does not long survive him. 
It is Madame’s part, though she is herself not an old woman, to 
watch the going of almost all the acquaintances of her youth. 
Her situation is very lonely. Her husband’s death does not make 
it any lonelier perhaps. Her son is wild—after such an upbring- 
ing and amid such examples how should he not be? Her 
daughter has her own life to lead. What must be the feelings of 
the woman with death in the near future and that wasted 
existence to look back at in the past ? 

Is it repentance, agony, remorse, terror, that she suffers in 
those lonely hours of sickness and solitude? It would not seem 
to be so. After all ‘one can be but what one is.’ 

The dying woman faces the great mystery with at least some- 
thing of that légéreté with which the coquette of La Chevrette faced 
life. A sinner? Well, perhaps. But not half such a great 
sinner as most of one’s acquaintance! If one lives self-deceived, 
one may well die so. 

Madame is removed presently to a little house at Chaillot, and 
there from her sick bed composes and sends to Grimm, with a 
lock of her hair, the verses which begin : 


Les voila, ces cheveux que le temps a blanchis : 
D’une longue union ils sont pour nous le gage. 


She has friends and relatives about her to the end. Her last 
correspondence is with that chief of all the Encyclopedists, 
d’Alembert. And then her ‘ Conversations’ attain the supreme 
honour of being crowned by the Académie Frangaise. So that 
she dies smiling as she has lived. 
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Her ‘ Memoirs,’ which are chiefly known to English people 
through Sydney Smith’s brilliant critique, owe their great claim 
to fame in the vivid pictures they give of Rousseau, Duclos, 
Voltaire, and many minor celebrities. They are written ina style 
very bright, easy and vivacious. They record not a few inimitable 
conversations (as in the two scenes at Mademoiselle Quinault’s), 
and here and there a memorable axiom. They present strikingly 
the life and manners of the day. Further than this they are 
worth little. 

These are the ‘Memoirs’ of false names and suppressions. 
Madame invents a tutor to tell the story of the charming Emilie, 
and only tells the truth about her because she does not perceive 
how damning that truth is. When, indeed, the conduct of this 
heroine has been too obviously shameless even for her to think it 
virtuous, she appeals very prettily from the reader’s judgment 
and moral sense to that much more gullible thing, his feelings. 
The whole book is full of very brightly written details of very dull 
intrigues; of sordid details of bankruptcy and creditors; of 
minute details of old quarrels; of loathsome details of sickness 
and sin. If one wants to keep intact a faith in noble aims, in 
self-devotion, and in that spirit which has made some put honour 
first and pleasure a great way after, one will not read Madame 
d’Epinay. But if one is a pessimist about human nature and 
wants his pessimism confirmed, he can hardly do better than study 
this lively account of the littleness and meanness of great men 
and of a great age ; while the historian will certainly find a niche 
in the temple of fame for the woman who depicts so vividly, 
because so unconsciously, the crying need in her class and time of 
that cleansing by fire, the French Revolution. 


S. G. TALLENTYRE. 














In the Name of a Woman. 


By ARTHUR W. MARCHMONT, 


AvutTHorR oF ‘By Ricut or Sworn,’ ‘A DasH For A THRONE,’ &c, 


CHAPTER IX. 
‘| HAVE UNBOUNDED FAITH IN YOU.’ 


LL my impressions of the interview with the Prince were 
quickly overshadowed by the one overpowering fear that the 
Princess was in imminent personal danger from the fury of the 
Countess Bokara. The Princess was regarded by her as the cen- 
tral pivot on which the whole Russian intrigue turned, and to 
take her life was the openly avowed object of that dangerous 
woman’s passion. 

That any attempt would be subtly planned and fearlessly 
carried out I knew well enough, and it was for the perfecting of 
such a scheme that she sought my help. This was indeed the 
crowning irony of the situation. I, who would give my life to 
save the Princess’s, was to be this reckless fury’s accomplice in a 
plot to murder her, in order to keep on the throne a Prince who 
had solemnly declared to me his unalterable decision to resign it. 

Yet there was one ray of consolation. It was probable that I 
should be able to hold her scheme in check long enough to secure 
the safety of her intended victim, and I could at once urge upon 
the latter the necessity for the greatest caution. It was with this 
thought in my mind that I made my visit to the Princess in the 
afternoon. 

Her house was a large one standing by itself in the centre of 
the town, and I scanned it curiously. I noticed with satisfaction 
that great precautions had been taken. All the windows in the 
lower part were barred heavily; and the defences might have 
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been planned with the express view of preventing just such 
an attempt as was in contemplation. The Russians had obviously 
done the work, knowing the need for guarding jealously the woman 
on whom so much depended. 

On that score [ had no apprehensions, therefore, and I resolved 
to question the Princess closely as to the state of affairs within, and 
whether she was absolutely sure of those who formed her house- 
hold. 

She received me very graciously. 

‘Your interview with the Prince has made you thoughtful, 
Count,’ she said, after a few minutes. ‘Was my forecast right ? 
and what have you done ?’ 

‘I have accepted the commission in his regiment, but I have 
not pledged myself to support his cause—indeed, he said that I 
should probably find myself bound in the end to commit myself 
to the Russian party.’ 

‘It is singular that a man who showed himself so brave, and 
at first so capable, should be unable to read what is as plain as a 
book to other people.’ 

‘His reading is that the one possible future for the country is 
for it to pass into the power of Russia.’ 

‘I know that. It is his besetting weakness.’ She said this 
very thoughtfully, and then her face and eyes lighted as she added 
with vehemence: ‘ And it is wrong—utterly and wholly wrong. 
The merest counsel of despair. By the help of Heaven we will 
live to prove it so; and if I have not counted on you in vain, you 
shall help us in the glorious work.’ 

She turned her eyes upon me with a look that infected me 
with her enthusiasm. ‘ You will help us, will you not ?’ 

‘ With everything I possess, even to my life.’ 

‘I know it; I am sure of you. Would to heaven we had 
more men like you with us! I am going to trust you—put per- 
haps our lives in your keeping, for I know well enough the dangers 
of the work. But I trust you—absolutely.’ She held out her 
hand as she said this with an air and tone of implicit confidence, 
and I carried her fingers to my lips. 

‘Show me how to help,’ I said, my voice unsteady with 
emotion. 

‘ Openly we are all allied to the Russians in a scheme which is 
to make me the reigning Princess, independent of all Russian 
influence. This is the veil which hides their real intentions. 
Secretly there is an engagement that I shall become the wife of 
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the Duke Sergius, admitting him to a half share of the throne, 
and thus Russianising it completely. To make sure of me, it is 
arranged that we be married secretly, the union only to be 
announced after my accession. The object for this is of course to 
bind me irrevocably to them beforehand ; and it is expected that 
while I am seemingly independent, all that is national and patri- 
otic in Bulgaria will be rallied to my support. We should thus 
get a firm hold of the throne and of all classes of the people 
without the suspicion of too great Russian predominance. Do you 
see that ?’ 

I did ; and my looks showed that I did not relish it. 

‘It is a shrewd scheme, no doubt,’ I said. 

She gazed at me steadily, almost reproachfully, I thought. 
But I did not like the scheme, and would not pretend that I did. 

‘Ts it a plan you will help?’ she asked. I was silent and cast 
my eyes on the ground. 

‘Is it a plan you will help ?’ she repeated. 

‘You place me in a position of great difficulty, Princess,’ I 
replied, slowly. 

‘ Will you help me in it ?’ she repeated. 

‘ With such powerful influence behind you, you will not need 
my help that I can see,’ I returned, ungraciously, for the scowling 
brutal face of Duke Sergius was in my thoughts. 

Her eyes were still bent steadily upon me, and a side glance 
showed me their expression had changed. 

‘You are not frank with me, Count Benderoff,’ she said, after 
a pause; and at that I looked up and said bluntly : 

‘If I offend you I am sorry; but I will not stir a finger to help 
the man you mean—the Duke Sergius.’ 

Her face was breaking into a smile, when she checked it, and I 
saw a faint wave of colour rise to her cheek. 

‘What do you know of Duke Sergius?’ she asked. Again a 
pause. 

‘Little or nothing, Madame ; but I will not serve in any cause 
where his interests aré to be advanced.’ 

‘Why do you not like him? You knew I was betrothed to 
him ?’ 

She seemed suddenly bent on rousing my temper against the 
man. 

‘T had heard of it.’ 

‘ Yet, knowing it, you have not hitherto refused to help me?’ 
Was she playing on my passion, that she persisted in her question- 
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ing? ‘You must have some reasons,’ she continued, when I 
remained silent ; ‘what are they?’ and to my astonishment the 
smile which she had before checked now passed beyond control 
and lighted her face rarely. 

‘You must not press me for my reasons,’ I said quickly ; and 
the light in her eyes may have reflected the thought behind it, for 
again the colour mantled her cheeks. 

‘Then you will not help me?’ she said in a low voice that 
witched me. 

‘You? With my life!’ 

The passion in my tone made her cast down her eyes, till, with 
a still deeper colour on her face, she lifted them and said gently : 

‘Forgive me; I was but testing you. And if you blame me, 
think what store I may set upon an assurance of fidelity that is 
purely personal to me. Call it caprice if you will, a mere woman’s 
caprice, that I should thus seek to probe your real thoughts and 
resolves.’ 

‘There was no need to test me where you were concerned,’ I 
replied ; and again the earnestness of my tone appeared to embar- 
rass her. In the short silence that followed I sat with but the 
loosest rein upon the hopes and thoughts that were so much 
to me. 

‘No; the Duke Sergius does not come into the scheme as we 
plan it,’ she said; ‘and I thought indeed that what Mademoiselle 
Broumoff told you would have made you understand this. I would 
do much for this country; and if it were necessary that I should 
marry him—which, thank God, it is not—I might force myself to 
go even to that extreme. But in my life there can be no thought 
of marriage. I should be baser than the base if, having taken this 
charge upon me, I should ever turn from it by any thought of 
myself,’ 

She spoke in a tone of lofty exaltation, a strange contrast 
indeed to what she had termed her ‘ mere woman’s caprice ;’ and 
I held my peace. 

‘Our plan is this,’ she resumed: ‘to use the Russian ladder, 
and then kick it over. To make them pledge themselves before 
Europe to support me on the throne, and then to use the power of 
the throne for rallying the Bulgarians to defend themselves and 
their country against their real enemies.’ 

‘You have mapped out a dangerous counterplot, Princess ; 
but I like it, and if I can help, I will. How will you prevent 
the secret marriage ?’ 
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‘We shall have to leave that to be disposed of when the time 
comes. As you were warned, he is a man whose eyes we have ever 
to blind.’ 

‘Are you sure of the people about you ?’ 

‘Of some—indeed, of many ; but it is in that you can be of such 
help to us. I have heard of the suggestion you made so guardedly, 
that your house shall be the rendezvous of the movement to 
which those shall be brought who are known to be true to the 
country, and can be trusted. Such a meeting-place will be 
invaluable, especially where, as in your case, there is a plausible 
excuse for any such gatherings.’ 

‘You mean ?’ 

‘ We propose to form a kind of gymnasium club—at least, pro- 
pose that you should form it among the young men of the city 
whom we can ascertain to be faithful. Of these men you will 
necessarily become the leader ; so you see you will have an impor- 
tant part to play, my friend.’ 

‘It is shrewd,’ I said, perceiving at once its many possibilities, 
as I recalled Zoiloff’s words. ‘But how far are your plans 
advanced? Time presses.’ 

‘Much farther advanced than you think. We have been 
working all the time this Russian scheme has been in progress, so 
that we should be ready when that reaches its climax. But mat- 
ters will move faster now, and in a few weeks all should be pre- 
pared. It is a strong point that the very craft of General Kolfort 
itself has helped us. We have, as it were, a free hand for making 
our preparations. He is as anxious as we are that those Bulgarians 
who are opposed to the Prince, and would help me, but fear Russia, 
should be secured to us; and this has given us just the cover for 
our work that we needed. We shall triumph, Count, for the cause 
of truth is ours, and Bulgaria shall be free;’ and her voice rang 
with earnestness. 

I sat silent in thought for some moments. 

‘You have thought of the dangers to yourself ?’ 

‘T can but die, and where could one find a nobler end?’ Her 
face shone with the light of willing martyrdom. 

‘ You think the General has no suspicion ?’ 

‘He cannot have as yet. There will come a moment when 
his eyes will be opened, no doubt, and then the danger may be 
real enough. But I am prepared to face anything for the cause.’ 
I thought of that moment, and my heart feared for her; but 
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I knew of the other danger from that wild woman, the Countess 
Bokara ; and I must put her on her guard. 

‘It is not of the dangers we must think, Count, but of the 
great end to be achieved,’ she added. ‘To dwell on nothing but 
risks may make cowards of the bravest.’ 

‘True; but we must at all events give enough heed to the 
dangers to be able to guard against them. Have you thought of 
the steps the Prince and those about him might take against you?’ 

‘You may have influence with her,’ she answered, understand- 
ing me readily. ‘And I have had a half hope that you may be 
able to make her understand how hopeless are her efforts. Can 
you do this ?’ 

‘Iam not hopeful. She is a woman of wild and vehement 
passions.’ 

‘She is mad; she hates me so violently that if she dared she 
would herself plunge a knife into my heart. She clings to the 
shadow of power which she wields through the Prince with all the 
tenacity of ambition venomed by malice. I know it, but I do not 
fear her,’ she said proudly. ‘She is the greatest enemy this 
country has, even in this hour when its enemies throng every 
street, and are found in every house. Daring, unscrupulous, 
reckless, and saturated with the lust of power, she would use the 
Prince for the pursuit of her own ends, and those only, however 
cleverly masked by a boasted love of the country.’ 

The Princess was a very woman after all, I saw, for it was easy 
to read the personal dislike which breathed through her indig- 
nation. 

‘She may be very dangerous, Princess,’ I said warningly. 

She turned swiftly and looked at me, reading in my voice my 
genuine alarm for her. After a moment, her face softened into a 
smile, and she put her hand on my arm. 

‘You are warning me, I see, against something you know but 
‘cannot tell me. I will not ask you. I will do more, for your 
sake, and to relieve your fears on my account. I will be very 
cautious. You have a most difficult part to fulfil at present; I 
understand that. But I will guard against any such risks as you 
appear to contemplate. Your ready zeal for the cause is very 
welcome to me, Count—more welcome, perhaps, than I have been 
able to show you. For the sake of what you say, I will be very 

cautious.’ 

Her eyes rested a moment on my face, holding me in a thraldom 
of silent admiration. Then she added sweetly: ‘But you must 
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not let your fears for me print themselves so legibly on your face. 
We shall go forward together in this matter to victory, my friend. 
That is the thought to carry with you. Heaven will not suffer us 
to fail, let the risks and difficulties be what they may. We are 
close comrades now; and I feel that you have been sent just at 
the moment when such a man was absolutely necessary. And 
when we have gained the victory, you will play a large part in the 
far greater work that lies ahead. I have unbounded faith in you.’ 

‘I do not need the spur of ambition to serve you, Princess ; 
but, by the help of heaven, your faith in me shall never prove 
unfounded.’ I spoke with intense earnestness, and then rose to 
leave. She rose, too, and gave me her hand, which I again carried 
to my lips ; and it pleased me to think that her fingers trembled 
as my lips touched them. 

I had reached the door when she said suddenly : 

‘Oh, there is one thing which I have not mentioned. We 
have a kind of watchword which you should know. Our friends are 
banded together “‘ In the Name of a Woman,” Count.’ 

I started with a touch of alarm. 

‘But General Kolfort knows of that. It was with that formula 
I was accosted by the messenger who led me to his house.’ 

‘He chose it,’ she answered, with a smile of reassurance. ‘ It 
is intended to mark off those whoare for meas distinguished from 
those solely devoted to Russia, the good men and true for whom 
he thinks I can best act as his decoy.’ I understood her. ‘You 
will not forget it and all that it means, as I have explained to you 
to-day.’ 

‘I am not likely to forget all that it means to me,’ I said, and 
a quick glow on her face made me think she understood me, too, 
and was not displeased. With a little flush of pleasure I turned 
again to leave, when the door was opened, and a servant announced 
the Duke Sergius. 

He came in hurriedly, with a look of vexation on his coarse, 
broad face, which deepened instantly to anger as his eyes fell 
upon me. 

‘ They told me you were engaged, Princess, as I see,’ he said, 
with a sneer at me; ‘but I had a matter of urgency to discuss 
with you, so I bade your servants announce me.’ 

‘ Your urgency will cost my servants their places,’ she answered, 
the expression of her face hardening into cold austerity—so diffe- 
rent from anything I had seen during our interview. 

‘I did not think it could be anything very important,’ he 
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answered, paying no heed to her words. ‘ Whois this gentleman ?’ 
and he turned and glowered at me. 

Not only a bully, but a cad, was my thought, as I returned 
his look with generous interest. 

The Princess murmured our names formally and coldly. 

‘I have heard something of you, Count, from General Kolfort.’ 
He spoke as if it had been nothing to my good. ‘If I mistake 
not, I saw you at the ball last night.’ 

‘I was there,’ I answered curtly. 

‘I want a word or two with you, some time, and will wait upon 
you. Had I been a servant at whom he was flinging an order, he 
could not have put more offensive patronage into his tone. 

‘If you will write your business I will see if I have time to give 
you an appointment,’ I answered with intentional brusqueness. 
He was not accustomed to be addressed in such a tone, and he 
started and flushed with anger. I took no notice, but with a bow 
to the Princess I murmured, ‘I have the honour to wish you good 
day, Madame,’ and, ignoring the Duke entirely, I went away, leav- 
ing him staring angrily after me. 

‘I hate the brute,’ I said to myself as I went into the street; 
and in truth I seemed to find a special cause of offence in the 
fact that I had had to leave him alone with the Princess. ‘I wish 
to Heaven he’d quarrel with me,’ I muttered ; and, indeed, the 
wish was to have a fulfilment that at the moment I had no cause to 
anticipate or hope. 





CHAPTER X. 


‘IN THE NAME OF A WOMAN,’ 


THE result of my interview with the Princess will be readily un- 
derstood. It made me more devoted to her than ever. The 
sweetness of her manner, the charm of her rare beauty, the lofti- 
ness of her aims, the faith and confidence she had shown in me, 
and the many signs of her reliance upon me had enslaved me. In 
a word, I was in love with her. She was far above me, and there 
was no hope that I could ever win her for my wife. There were a 
thousand obstacles in the way. But there was nothing to stop 
my loving her. 

So far I had never met one to touch my heart and kindle the 
myriad flames of inspiring passion which throbbed and thrilled in 
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me now with such ecstasy at the mere thought of this rare and 
wonderful pearl among women. 

I gave heed to no thought of consequences—never paused to 
think what the end of such a passion might be, nor where it 
might lead me. She had changed every habit of my mind. 
Usually cautious, calculating, and self-reserved, I heeded nothing 
now but the delicious knowledge that I loved her and could serve 
her, and help her to gain the high and noble end she had in 
view. And serve her I vowed I would with every faculty I pos- 
sessed, and, if the need were, at the cost of every drop of blood in 
my body. I flung every other consideration to the winds and 
dizzied my brain with dreams of the delight it would yield me to 
feel that I could be the means of helping her. 

That she depended upon me and trusted me was in itself a 
delirium of pleasure, and, come what might, I would never fail nor 
falter in her service. Others might have their aims and objects 
in this wild business of the intrigue, I would serve Christina, and 
Christina only, ‘In the Name of a Woman.’ Whatever it should 
be to others, to me it had a real and inspiring meaning, and for 
me it was destined to be no mere watchword or formula, but the 
guiding principle of every act and thought, and the lode star to 
determine my life. 

But I would guard my secret jealously; it should be mine 
and mine only. The fire must burn, but it should be down 
in the centre of my heart; and on the surface no prying eyes 
should pierce the mask of reserve with which I would conceal my 
passion. 

All this came to me clearly in the frank self-communing of 
the night, and with it a full admission of the real cause for my 
hatred of the Duke Sergius. It was not so much the man himself 
I detested—detestable though I believed him—but the future 
husband of Christina, using and defiling that fair shrine for the 
sordid purpose of his selfish policy. He and those in league with 
him would use the rarest and fairest of God’s women as a tool for 
their own base ends. The mere thought of it was an abomination 
of desecration. 

But they would have to reckon with me, and in my new love- 
madness I piled up oath upon oath that I would spoil their plans 
and thwart their designs against her. 

‘I have unbounded faith in you.’ The words rang in my ears 
like the strain from some angel’s song, and filled me with such 
enthusiasm that I longed for the moment of action, and could 
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scarce find patience to wait through the lingering hours of dark- 
ness that I might begin my work; and I lay, my brain simmering 
with plots and plans against the two men, Sergius and Kolfort, 
who were thus leagued against Christina. 

By the morning, however, I was cooler, and in a fitter frame 
of mind to face the thousand difficulties of the position. 

Spernow was with me early, and I had my first lesson in the 
necessity of keeping my feelings out of sight. He had heard of 
my interview with the Princess, and came eager to learn the re- 
sult. I knew very well by this time that that very shrewd little 
Mademoiselle Broumoff was at the bottom of his eagerness, and I 
was on my guard. 

I told him that the Princess had convinced me of the sound- 
ness of her policy, and that I should do all in my power to help 
her. 

‘Is she not all I said of her?’ he asked. 

‘She is a woman with a mission,’ I answered somewhat coldly. 
‘But her mission is a high and bright one in the interests of 
Bulgaria and freedom, and, as those are interests in which I feel a 
deep concern, I shall give her all the help in my power.’ 

The studied deliberateness of my tone perplexed him, for he 
looked at me in some surprise and disappointment. 

‘Is that all you thought of her, my dear Count? You must 
have a cool head—for you have filled her with enthusiasm.’ 

This was sweet music to me indeed; but I replied indiffer- 
ently : 

‘I base my opinions on my judgment ;’ and I smiled as if in 
deprecation of enthusiasm. ‘ But now I have much to do to-day. 
I take possession of my house, and I wish to have a consultation 
with you and Captain Zoiloff as to certain plans. Will you bring 
him to me there at noon? We have to discuss the future form 
of our new association.’ 

As soon as he had left me I hurried to meet the officers of my 
regiment, and my reception by them was exceedingly cordial and 
friendly—partly due, as I afterwards learnt, to my duel with 
Ristich, who had been a much-hated man; and also because of 
my reputation as a man of wealth. I gave one prompt proof of 
this by asking the whole of my brother-officers to dine with me at 
an early date. 

By noon I was back at my house to meet Zoiloff and Spernow, 
and after we had had some practice with the foils and in pistol shoot- 
ing we set to work upon the serious business of the conference. 
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We arranged that I should be the head of the organisation, 
with Zoiloff next in charge under me; and he threw himself with 
keen ardour into the work. 

‘I cannot tell you how glad I am to have you with us in this, 
Count,’ he said, when we had debated and settled details. ‘ Now 
that you have come, you seem to be just the man we were waiting 
for; and this place of yours will be a magnificent rendezvous.’ 

‘Shall we have many join us ?’ 

‘We do not want too many, but all will be carefully picked, 
and every man will be one wielding influence over others.’ 

‘ How will General Kolfort view the scheme ?’ 

‘All he will know will be that here is in training a band of 
young men all working for the object which he desires, and all 
capable of giving the greatest help to the movement. The real 
secret will be in as few hands as possible. When he knows more 
it will be too late for him to interfere,’ he said with a smile. 

‘That will be the hour of danger,’ I returned. 

‘Rather the hour of triumph. Think what it must mean in a 
country like ours to have, say, five hundred young men in this city, 
each influencing many more, drawn from all classes, high and low, all 
joined by the strongest ties for one common object, and all looking 
upon one man as their leader—‘‘ In the Name of a Woman.” You 
will wield a tremendous power, Count. God grant you use it 
wisely,’ he said, earnestly. ‘But I have no doubt of that. I 
should not be here if I had.’ 

‘I shall wield it only for the one object.’ 

‘It will turn the scale in any crisis,’ said Spernow. 

‘It will free the country,’ said Zoiloff. 

I said nothing, but was thinking of the help it would render 
to my Princess. 

One thing troubled me. The General had declared that he 
would not permit me to remain in the country unless I pledged 
myself to join him; and give that pledge I would not. Neither 
would I leave the country. And when my two companions had 
left, I sat pondering a way out of the difficulty. There was but 
one way that I could see—to have him satisfied by some indirect 

means that I had espoused the cause of the Princess, and leave 
him to draw the inference for himself that in serving her I in- 
tended to serve him and his party also. 

In this connection I thought of Spernow. He was the General's 
agent specially told off to sound me, and it would be quite possible 
for him to give a report sufficiently plausible to effect what was 
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wanted. But who should coach Spernow? The answer came 
with the question. Without doubt it must be Mademoiselle 
Broumoff, and it remained only for me to get an interview with 
her and tell her what to do. 

Inwardly I tried to persuade myself that this might be a 
sufficient reason for me to seek another interview with the 
Princess ; but I put the temptation away from me, strong as it 
was, reflecting that any too great eagerness on my part to see her 
would only defeat the very end I had in view—to be of real help. 
I must raise no suspicions anywhere by seeking to see her too 
often. 

I was thinking this matter out when a servant brought me 
the card of the Duke Sergius. I started as I saw it, and fora 
moment was inclined to send an excuse. But reflecting that I 
must now take my share in helping to blind his eyes, I went to 
him. 

‘I have not adopted the somewhat roundabout way you 
suggested yesterday for having an interview with you, Count 
Benderoff, but have come direct to you. I am accustomed to go 
straight to a point.’ 

‘Yes?’ My tone was curt. 

‘You and I must understand one another a little better. I 
have heard of you from General Kolfort, who seems inclined to 
take you rather seriously ; and I may say at once that since I 
saw you yesterday I have changed my opinion about you. The 
Princess Christina spoke to me pretty frankly concerning you.’ 

‘Yes?’ I said again; I hated to hear him even speak her 
name so glibly. 

‘I looked on you before as a sort of superior spy—sent here, 
probably from England, to see what was going on. But I now 
understand that we are to be friends to work together. I am glad 
to hear it.’ He spoke with a sort of blustering bluntness that he 
‘may have intended for an engaging frankness. 

‘I do not know that I am much concerned what opinion you 
take the trouble to form about me,’ I answered, coldly. 

‘Hang it all, man, can’t you see I have come in a friendly 
spirit to talk over together the things we have in common? Why 
do you receive me like this?’ He spoke sharply, and, I thought, 
angrily ; and when I did not answer immediately, he added with 
a laugh that had no mirth in it: ‘ You don’t suppose I am in the 
habit of hawking round my friendship ?’ 

‘ Have I suggested anything of the kind ?’ 
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‘You make it very difficult for;me to enter into things with 
you.’ 

‘I have seen you twice, sir,’ I answered deliberately. ‘The 
first time at the ball the other evening, when you were good 
enough to scowl at me, and yesterday at the Princess Christina’s 
house, when your words were a kind of scowl expressed audibly. 
We Englishmen are not accustomed to read such actions as the 
preliminaries of a friendship.’ 

He started at the word Englishmen, and his eyes lighted with 
swift anger. Obviously he hated everything English; nor did I 
wish him to make an exception in my case. I think he read as 
much in my eyes. 

‘You Englishmen take very queer views of many things,’ he 
answered, after a short pause. ‘But I thought you were more a 
Roumanian, and thus a friend of my country ?’ 

‘I have the honour to be a Roumanian count,’ I said, tersely. 

‘Do you wish to quarrel with me, Count Benderoff?’ But 
before I could reply, he added : ‘ But there, that must be ridiculous, 
for the Princess tells me I may look upon you as a man devoted 
to her cause, and, therefore, to mine. I shall not be unmindful 
of those who help us, I would have you understand that—though 
I wish you did not make it so difficult for me to tell it you.’ 

‘I am not working for any hope of material reward at your 
hands,’ I answered equivocally. His patronising tone galled me. 

‘No matter. That will not prevent your accepting it when 
the time comes. Few men do that, I find—even Englishmen. 
But now I wish us to be friends and comrades, Count. Do you 
see any reason against it ?’ 

‘We have not begun auspiciously,’ said I dryly. 

‘Hang it!’ he cried with an oath. ‘ You are as diffident as a 
girl in her teens. I don’t find men inclined to quarrel with my 
offers of friendship, I can tell you. I am not without power and 
influence, I can assure you ;’ and he smiled boastfully. 

I made no response to his offer. I could not. 

‘You have made a good choice of a house, Count,’ he said, 
after another pause. ‘I congratulate you. And where is the 
room where you are going to lure the coy pigeons to be trained in 
the service of the Princess Christina?’ Evidently she had told 
him of the project. 

‘I will show it you, if you like,’ I said, rising. 

‘Nothing will please me better,’ he said, following me from 
the room. ‘Egad, a splendid hall!’ he exclaimed in genuine 
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admiration as we entered it. ‘Men tell me, too, that you know 
how to use the sword well. From all accounts you easily spitted 
that fool Ristich the first time at old Kolfort’s, and did just what 
you liked with him when you met him on the ground.’ 

‘He was wounded, and in my opinion unfit to fight. I pro- 
tested against his doing so, as you may have heard; but he 
insisted, and left me no option.’ 

He examined all the arrangements and gymnastic apparatus 
with obvious interest, making many comments to show his appre- 
ciation of everything. 

‘This is a novel thing for Sofia,’ he said, after a while. ‘And 
a devilish shrewd device to draw in the young bloods of the place. 
They will make a hero of you, Count. A splendid thought, and 
one that shows what an acquisition you will be tous. A pistol 
range, too; magnificent! May I try a shot or two?’ He 
spoke with assumed indifference, but I caught a glance which 
told me he wished to surprise me with a display of his skill in 
shooting. 

‘By all means,’ I answered readily, not at all unwilling to see 
what he could do, and to show him also that I knew how to handle 
a pistol pretty well. 

He was a good shot, and took a pride in his work, laughing 
boastfully when he sent his bullet three times in succession into 
the bull’s-eye of the small target. 

‘I’m strange to the pistol, of course; but that’s not bad for a 
first attempt,eh? I’m a bit out of practice, too, for I haven’t 
a place like this to keep my hand in.’ There was a sneer at me 
in this. 

‘Come to the further mark,’ I said, putting him half a dozen 
paces to the rear. ‘ You shoot well.’ 

He tried from the further mark and hit the target each time, 
but only once got on to the bull’s-eye. 

‘It’s a long distance, and the light’s rather bad. Do you shoot 
much ?’ 

‘ Well, a little. I have only had two or three shots here ;’ and 
I picked up a revolver carelessly. ‘I am sorry you found the 

light bad.’ I turned, then levelled the pistol and fired half a 
dozen shots in rapid succession. 

‘You have missed,’ he cried, laughing gleefully. 

‘I think not. You will find the six bullets in a ring round 
the bull’s-eye. I never miss.’ I spoke with intentionally boastful 

swagger. 
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He went up to the target and examined it, and then turned 
to me: 

‘By the Lord, you’re a wonderful shot. Where did you learn 
that trick ?’ 

The unfeigned surprise and admiration in his tone pleased 
me. He would know now, at least, that I was not a man to be 
trifled with; from that moment his manner towards me changed, 
and his bluster and swagger decreased. 

‘I am very fond of pistol practice,’ I answered quietly. 

He went up to the target again and stood before it, scrutinising 
the marks of the bullets as though I had performed a miracle. 

‘I never saw anything like it. It’s wonderful, I heard him 
mutter to himself. Then in a louder tone to me: ‘I should like 
to come here for practice, Count.’ But I had no mind for that. 

‘It would not do, I’m afraid. If we are to make this business 
a success, I must be as slightly associated with you as possible.’ 

‘Yes, that is true—and shrewd enough. You won't want 
recruits if you can teach them to do that,’ pointing to the target. 
‘And are you equally clever with the foils?’ I could have found 
it in me to laugh at the change in his manner. He was like a 
man who had come to bully and had unexpectedly been whipped. 

‘No, a long way from it. Would you like to try?’ But he 
declined on the plea that he had no time. His refusal surprised 
me, for I had heard that he was a splendid fencer, and was some- 
what curious to see how far he was my superior. I concluded that 
he was unwilling to show me how really skilful he was, and had to 
content myself with the evident impression my skill with the 
revolver had produced. 

He left me soon afterwards, expressing another hope that we 
should be friends; but I was as guarded in my reply as I had 
been before, and certainly no more cordial. : 

I was glad of the visit, however. He had solved the diffi- 
culty which had been perplexing me. It was evident that the 
Princess had said enough to lead him to think that I was working 
on his side, and I was convinced that he would say as much to 
General Kolfort, and thus unwittingly render me a service. 

That our dislike was mutual I had no doubt. He had come 
resolved to patronise and, perhaps, to ride roughshod over me in 
his swaggering, overbearing way; and his performance with the 
pistol had been intended to intimidate me, by proving that he was 
as dangerous to quarrel with as he was powerful as an ally. But 
my display had changed all that ; and in a degree had humiliated 
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him in my eyes at the very moment when he was keen to appear 
most formidable. 

He was a man to take such a rebuff badly; and for the future 
I felt he would be no friend of mine. Whether he would dare to 
be an enemy depended upon his skill as a swordsman ; and that he 
had carefully kept hidden from me. 

Nevertheless, he had cleared one tangle from the skein of my 
difficulties, and I was therefore glad of the visit. Whether he would 
seek to show his enmity openly I did not trouble to ask myself. 





CHAPTER XI. 


BETRAYED. 


THE next few days were crowded ones forme. The organisation 
of our conspirators went forward with astonishing success—the 
fruit, of course, of the previous efforts of Zoiloff and those working 
with him; and when we held our first big meeting to inaugurate 
our new ‘Club,’ we had nearly three hundred splendid young 
fellows zealous to pledge themselves to the finger-tips in the cause 
of the Princess Christina. 

Each of them had been presented privately to me, and each 
promised unreservedly to follow my leadership. All were animated 
by the most patriotic enthusiasm, and many of them were ina 
position to influence considerable numbers of their compatriots. 

The scheme of the Gymnasium Club evoked great praise, and 
I was surprised by the ardour with which they threw themselves 
into the task of athletic training. All the details of this were 
managed by Zoiloff and a few carefully chosen men under him ; 
and after the first meeting these leaders supped with me, and 
many were the exuberant anticipations of success that found 
expression. Zoiloff himself threw aside his customary reserve, and 
led on the rest to praise me. 

‘It is the finest movement ever started in Bulgaria, Count,’ he 
said to me when Spernow and he and I were alone. ‘And 
it will spread like a heath on fire, from here to every town and 
centre in the country. In a month we shall have such power and 
influence as never before was wielded by anyone here;’ and 

Spernow was equally enthusiastic. 
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‘I am astonished, I think, by what I have seen to-night,’ I 
said. 

‘Ah, you don’t know my countrymen,’ exclaimed Zoiloff, whose 
eyes shone and sparkled with the fire of feeling. ‘They have been 
crushed under the curse of the Crescent; they have groaned 
under the oppression till the fire of patriotism has flickered low 
indeed, for there seemed no gleam of hope; they have suffered, 
God alone knows how bitterly and drearily, till the iron was like 
to enter their souls and corrode every generous instinct and 
fervour ; but, thanks be to God, those instincts are not dead, and 
we shall rouse them into an activity that will startle Europe and 
save the Balkan States. We have done much in the past few 
years, as you know; but that is nothing to what we shall yet 
achieve. Were the Prince other than he is, the hand of Russia 
weighing less heavily on him, and their dastardly work of 
suborning and sapping the truth and honour of the prominent 
men of the country less deadly, we should not now be cowering 
and cringing under the talons of the Eagles. ‘Think what it has 
been to work always under leaders whom we doubted and dis- 
trusted for traitors. But that is changed at last. We will have 
no more of the old leaders. It is the age of young men; and, 
by the God that made us all, we'll never stay nor falter now till 
the glorious end is reached.’ 

‘Good!’ said Spernow, in a rousing tone of concentrated 
earnestness. ‘Good, and true, every word of it.’ 

‘No looking back, that is the spirit I honour!’ I exclaimed, 
infected by their enthusiasm, and thinking of the Princess. 

‘A toast !’ cried Zoiloff, jumping to his feet, his eyes flashing, 
and his rough, rugged features aglow, as he raised his glass on 
high. ‘May the hand that holds this glass blight and rot if it 
ever falters or turns from the righteous cause—In the Name of a 
Woman !’ 

‘Amen to that,’ said I earnestly, as Spernow and I repeated 
his words, and finished solemnly together—‘In the Name of a 
Woman.’ 

‘I have never dared before to be enthusiastic, but you have 
inspired me, Count. We havea leader in you who will carry us far, 
and whom all will come to trust as I do;’ and Zoiloff gave me his 
hand, holding mine in a grip that trembled under his excitement. 

There was, however, a source of danger that these two knew 
nothing of, and I could not tell them—the fear of the Countess 
Bokara’s violence. 
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For the few days I had succeeded in evading her I calculated 
that she would attempt nothing by herself, but would endeavour 
first to use me for the work. She had said as much when I had 
seen her in the presence of the Prince; and it was, of course, 
obvious that if she could secure my aid her task would be vastly 
easier. I had the entrée to the Princess Christina’s house, as she 
knew, and could thus, were I so minded, render her just the kind 
of assistance she needed. But I knew she would act soon. 

My anxiety on the score of General Kolfort’s intention to get 
me out of his way had been removed as the result of the visit of 
Duke Sergius coupled with what the General had heard from 
Spernow, and probably from the Princess herself. He did not 
send for me and I did not seek him, but on the morning following 
the meeting at my house he put himself in my way as I was 
returning from my military duties. 

We were both on horseback, and I was passing him with a 
salute, when he reined up his horse and stopped me. 

‘You have not come to me, Count?’ he said curtly. 

‘ And do not propose to come, General,’ I answered in a similar 
tone. 

‘I was not wrong in my estimate of you, I find.’ 

‘I do not recall it for the moment,’ said I indifferently. 

He looked at me and smiled grimly. 

‘Good. A little open antagonism to me is your shrewdest 
course. I understand you. You are what I thought—a very 
clever young man. And you can assure everyone that you are 
not pledged to me—openly. I understand you, I say.’ 

‘As a well-known judge of men your opinion is flattering, 
General,’ I answered ambiguously. 

His smile broadened. 

‘Very non-committal, as usual. And yet ’ And here his 
smile vanished, and his eyes took an expression of deep penetra- 





‘tion. ‘ Be careful that your cleverness and ambition don’t carry you 


too far. If that time should come and I have to act, remember 
that I warned you. I know what you are doing, and am watching 
you carefully.’ Then in a lighter tone he added: ‘I am glad to 
hear such good accounts of your military work, and glad, too, 
that I have not to compel you to leave a country that has such 
sore need of the valuable services which a man like you can 
render it.’ 

And with a salute he passed on, leaving me to digest the irony 
and hidden meaning of his last words. I rode on thoughtfully to 
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my house. The impression he left on my mind was perhaps just 
such as he had designed—that the attempt to trick him was 
indeed like playing with fire on the top of a powder-magazine. And 
I was profoundly uneasy as I thought of what that might mean to 
the woman whose safety and success were now infinitely more to 
me than my own. 

At my house a surprise was in store for me. A carriage was 
at the door, and the servants told me that a lady was await- 
ing me. 

I went to the room at once and found the Countess Bokara. 
She rose with a smile as she held out her hand. 

‘You look magnificent in your regimentals, Count. And I 
suppose you have been too busy with your new duties and new 
friends to think it worth while to see me. And you don’t seem 
over-pleased that I am here now,’ she added, for my face clouded 
at the sight of her. She was a bird of ill-omen, as I knew. 

‘What is your object in honouring me with this informal 
visit ?’ 

‘Informal! Where is the need of formality between you and 
me?’ she asked quickly. 

‘In Sofia the tongues of gossip run glibly.’ 

‘ You have soon developed into an authority on the manners 
of the people here. Spare me your cant, I beg of you. What do 
you suppose I should care if all the old gossips in the city talked 
me over till their tongues ached? You ask why I am here. I 
wish to see you, that is all.’ 

‘I am at your service,’ I answered, with a bow. 

‘Are you? That’s just what I wish to know,’ she replied, 
putting a significant meaning to my conventional phrase. ‘ You 
have not given much evidence of it as yet. I should rather think 
you have even forgotten your promise to serve me.’ 

‘I am, at any rate, ready to listen to you.’ 

She looked at me piercingly during a rather long pause. 

‘If I thought——’ she began, but checked herself abruptly. 

‘ Your thoughts are always shrewd,’ I returned. 

At the reply she looked up and laughed, with such an 
expression of malignity that it made her face hateful, for all the 
beauty of her eyes. 

‘You little know how shrewd this time, Count Benderoff, or 
you would drop that insipid conventionality, I promise you.’ 

‘ You are pleased to speak in riddles.’ 

‘Yes, because you act them,’ she retorted, almost fiercely. 
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‘But I promise to be plain enough before I leave you. I will 
drop the one if you will drop the other—but, there, you'll have to, 
as you'll soon see.’ 

‘I do not pretend to understand you,’ said I. 

‘Well, then, I'll try to make you. You are not generally 
dull. Tell me plainly, if you can, on what side are you in all 
these matters? The question is merely to give you a chance of 
being frank with me, for I know much.’ 

‘I seek the same object as yourself—the freedom of Bulgaria.’ 

‘Ay. In the Name of a Woman, you mean? You think I 
do not know your canting phrase.’ 

I was on my guard now, and did not let her see my surprise at 
her words. 

‘I have the honour to bear a commission in the Prince’s own 
regiment, as you know,’ I answered, evasively. 

‘The commission I got for you. Of course I know. But what 
do you mean by that empty answer? Are you for or against me? 
For Heaven’s sake try to speak frankly! Nothing else will serve 
either you or me in this.’ And she stamped her foot with a 
gesture of impatience. 

‘So far as our aims are in common, I am with you.’ 

‘Do you think an answer like that will satisfy me? I am 
beginning to understand you; and if my reading is right, you and 
those with you may well take heed for yourselves.’ 

‘If you have come to threaten me——’ I began, when she 
broke in : 

‘I have not come to threaten. I have come to have a clear 
understanding ; that is all. And I will have it,’ she said, impetu- 
ously. ‘I will give you another chance. What did the Prince 
say to you when you were with him ?’ 

‘I do not know there was anything i 

‘For the love of Heaven, man, drop this conventional cant and 
speak as plainly as you can if you wish. What did he say to you 





* about this mad intention of his to abdicate ?’ 


‘Intention to abdicate?’ I echoed, as if taken by surprise. 

‘Which means that he did tell you, and you would now 
pretend that he did not.’ And, yielding to a sudden storm of 
passion, she broke out into a torrent of indignant reproaches of 
what she termed my breach of trust in not telling her. 

I did not interrupt her, and gathered that she had only just 
heard from the Prince what he had said to me. I understood now 
the cause of her visit and the reason of her passion. 
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‘ As his Highness told me in confidence, I could not betray it,’ 
I said as soon as I could get a word in. ‘He no doubt told you 
that he laid a charge of secrecy upon me.’ 

‘And you did nothing to dissuade him, nothing to stop him 
from a madly suicidal step. You, who pretend to pose as a 
disinterested friend of Bulgaria devoted to him and tome! And 
do you think, knowing me as you do, for all your flippant lip- 
service to the jargon of conventionality, that I will let this thing 
be? Do you think that I am so powerless a fool that I cannot 
stop it? Oh, I am a mad woman when I think of it!’ she cried 
desperately. ‘It can be stopped and must be—do you hear? 
must ; and you must help me.’ 

‘I cannot see how I can help you.’ 

She had risen from her chair and was pacing the room in her 
anger and now came close to me, and in a tone of concentrated 
energy and fierceness said : 

‘The death of that woman Christina will stop it ; and in that 
you can help, ay, and you shall help me.’ Her face was ablaze 
with rage and hate as she uttered the Princess’s name. 

‘The Prince himself is opposed to any more bloodshed,’ I 
said bluntly. ‘The sentiment does him infinite honour, and I 
share it.’ 

‘You dare to say that tome? To set me at defiance? To go 
back upon the pledge you gave? Are you a coward, Count 
Benderoff ?’ 

‘I will be no party to the assassination of the Princess,’ I 
answered sternly. 

‘You defy me?’ And, laying her hand on my arm, she stared 
into my eyes for some moments in silence, and then, her lips 
curling and her face so hard and set that the nostrils dilated with 
the vehemence of her anger, she added: ‘I could kill you.’ 

Clearly it was to be open war between us, and I prepared for 
it. I drew my arm away and answered coldly : 

‘I think, Madam, this interview has lasted long enough.’ 

She started as if I had insulted her, and I looked for another 
passionate outbreak. But it did not come. Instead of that her 
expression underwent a complete change and she laughed. 

‘Poor fool!’ she cried in a bantering tone. ‘Do you know 
where I shall go straight from here if you turn me away? Wait 
a moment and I will tell you.’ She paused, paying no heed to 
my gesture of anger. ‘In the Name of a Woman, eh? This 
excellent house, this sumptuous display of wealth, this clever, 
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shrewd Englishman, with his hatred of plots, this attractive idea 
of a gymnasium club—what does it all mean ?’ And she leered at 
me with a look infinitely cunning. 

I kept my face quite impassive as I met her eyes. 

‘Would you like to tell me the inner secret, or shall I tell 
you? I know—I know everything.’ She paused again, but I 
gave no sign; and then the rage began to return to her face, and 
her tone grew vehement again. ‘It isa lie—and a lie against the 
man whose eyes I can open with a word. You are working and 
plotting for the Princess, In the Name of a Woman, are you not ? 
And these Russian fools and dolts think you are working for them 
at the same time. But I know your real intent. To fool them 
up to the moment when you can throw off the disguise—to put 
this precious Princess on the throne, and then to snap your 
fingers in the face of the old dotard, Kolfort, and obey only the 
Princess. This marriage, on which he counts so much, is never to 
take place ; but when you have rallied and organised these mem- 
bers of your club, as you call it, you reckon you will be strong 
enough to throw over the Russians and declare for what you call 
Bulgarian independence. Independence, forsooth, with such a 
woman as Christina on the throne.’ 

I knew now the extent of the sudden peril, but I thrust the 
fear that filled my soul for Christina’s sake out of sight and 
laughed. 

‘You have a lively imagination, Madam !’ 

‘ Yes ; turn it aside with a scoff or a sneer if you think you can. 
But do you believe General Kolfort will think it nothing more than 
the subject of a sneer when he learns it?’ She was disappointed 
that I showed no sign of fear. 

‘You can take your own course, and if you think to help 

yourself or the Prince by filling the air with your fables, do so.’ 
_ ‘You are a coward, Count Benderoff,’ she cried hotly, ‘ to play 
thus on my helplessness. I know that I cannot help my Prince 
or strengthen his position by telling what I know, and what you 
dare not deny, to be true. But if I cannot help my cause, I can 
at least revenge myself, and I will. A word from me and where 
will be all your plots and plotters? Your club will exercise then 
in the yards of the gaols and behind the walls of Tirnova fortress. 
I tell you, you dare not play me false.’ 

I knew the grip she had on me now could tighten in a moment 
into strangulation, with the ruin of every man and woman among 
us; but I maintained my impassive, stern expression. 
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‘If you choose to spread these tales, I cannot stay you,’ I 
answered. 

‘ Will you help me to my revenge upon the woman Christina ?’ 

‘What do you mean by revenge ?’ 

‘ Death,’ she cried fiercely. 

‘I would slay you with my own hand first,’ I answered, the 
passion in me rushing to utterance. 

She laughed again vindictively and hatefully. 

‘So it is true, then, she has bewitched you. I might have 
known it. I told you and warned you that she was a vampire using 
up men’s lives with the unpitying remorselessness of a wild heast. 
And you are her latest lover, I suppose !’ 

The slander suggested by her words maddened me. 

‘I can hear no more, Madam,’ I said sternly. 

She threw up her head with a gesture of pride. 

‘Do you order me to leave your house—knowing the conse- 
quences ?’ 

I was in sore perplexity. She was a devil, and she looked it 
as she stared at me, her lovely eyes glowing with rage and hate 
and menace. 

‘If you have more to say it must be at another time, when you 
are in a different mood,’ I returned. 

She seemed about to burst forth again in her wild, vehement 
way, but as suddenly changed her mood and said: 

‘I understand. You wish to find a bridge over as dangerous 
a chasm as a man ever yet had to cross. I will see you again; 
but next time it will be to hear from you that you accept my 
terms. You are not a man to walk open-eyed to sheer ruin. I 
will go.’ 

And as she left me, sweeping out of the room, with a chal- 
lenging, defiant, triumphant smile, I could almost have found it 
in me to kill her. a 
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CHAPTER XII. 


THE SPY. 










As soon as the door closed behind the Countess Bokara, I threw 
myself into a chair in a condition of unspeakable dismay, rage, 
and chagrin at this most unexpected turn. 

It spelt ruin to everything and everybody concerned in our 
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scheme. I had seen and heard quite enough of General Kolfort 
to know full well that the merest hint of such a plot as ours would 
drive him instantly to desperate extremes. He would put in force 
every engine of the powerful machinery at his instant disposal to 
crush and punish us. And that he could crush us as easily as he 
would pinch a fly between his fingers there was not a doubt. His 
power was practically absolute, and he would use it mercilessly, 
like the man of iron that he was. 

Nor was that the worst. There was a traitor somewhere in our 
midst ; a recreant who had carried the secret in hot haste to this 
vengeful woman. I could not hazard even a guess as to whose was 
the treachery, but that it threatened the future of the scheme, 
should even she herself be silenced, was as patent as the fingers 
on one’s hand. 

Yet what to do I could not see, plague and rack my wits as I 
would, as I sat alternating between moods of consternation, rage, 
and searching reflection. 

In the afternoon I had a horse saddled and rode out of the 
town for a gallop in the country, in the hope that some solution 
of the problem would suggest itself; and the ride cooled and 
sobered me. 

Two things were imperative. We must find the leakage and 
blind the traitor as to our real intentions. Our future safety 
rested on that being done without delay ; and for this purpose I 
must see Zoiloff and consult with him. As soon as we discovered 
the Judas among us we could take measures to deal with him. If 
possible, that should be done by cunning; but, failing that, averse 
as I was from bloodshed and violence, force must be used. But 
an idea occurred to me by which he could be effectively hood- 
winked, and I stored it by for use should the occasion come. 

As to the Countess Bokara, there were two courses. One was 
for me to appear to play into her hands and so gain time for our 
own plans to ripen—a line of action vastly repulsive to me, with 
all its necessary paraphernalia of deceit and lies; the other, to 
kidnap her and put her into safe keeping until the crisis should 
be passed. I knew that I could lure her to my house, and that 
then the necessary measures could be taken ; but the cowardice 
of the plan made me entertain it only with disgust. 

In the case of a man I would not have hesitated for a moment ; 
indeed I would never have let him leave the house that day. 
But with a woman I could scarcely bear the thought of it, 
although this woman was vastly more dangerous than many men. 

N2 
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I sought keenly for some other scheme, and for a moment 
entertained the idea of going to the Prince himself, telling him 
all frankly, and begging his aid todeal with her. But I abandoned 
it. I remembered he had said he would stand by the throne if 
he could make sure of efficient help, and I calculated that his 
vacillation would cause him to turn now and claim the help of 
our party in his defence. A worse than useless effort, as I knew, 
owing to the impossibility of rallying to his cause the men who 
had been turned from him by his weakness. Not only could we 
do no good for him, but we should imperil the great patriotic 
rising for no purpose. 

I was therefore driven back upon the distasteful course of 
duping the woman who had thus threatened us. 

‘ Would to Heaven she were a man!’ And each time the thought 
broke from me in involuntary utterance, I pictured how easy it 
would then be to act. 

As I was riding back, moody and thoughtful, I met the carriage 
of the Princess. She caught sight of me when I was still at a 
distance, and her lovely face was wreathed with a radiant smile as 
she checked her horses and greeted me. Mademoiselle Broumoff 
was by her side, and her keen, sharp eyes were quick to read 
trouble in my face. 

‘You look very thoughtful, Count,’ said the Princess, ‘ as if 
heavy military affairs were weighing upon you.’ 

‘I have been thinking out the answer to a very ingenious 
problem set me this morning,’ I said, trying to speak lightly. 

‘It has been a trying problem for your horse, I should think, 
she said, glancing at his flanks, which were covered with foam, for 
I had ridden hard. 

‘Not more so than for his rider, I assure you.’ 

‘I hope it has not distressed you as much.’ 

‘The Count carries the sign of that in his face,’ said the little 
Broumoff, earnestly. ‘I hope it is no more than a military 
problem.’ 

‘ All problems in Bulgaria have their military side,’ I answered 
gravely. 

The Princess’s eyes showed concern. She understood. 

‘We must not let your horse stand while he is so heated with 
his problem, Count. If you would like to see me, I shall be at 
home in an hour from now.’ 

‘With your permission, I will call,’ I said, and saluted her as 
she drove on. ‘I will have the searchlight of her woman’s wit on 
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the matter,’ was my thought as I rode home; and, despite the 
grave and critical reason for the interview, I was yet half disposed 
to be glad of it, so much store did I set on the opportunity of 
being in her presence. I could scarcely wait with patience for 
the minutes to run out until I could start for her house. 

Mademoiselle Broumoff was still with her when I arrived. 

‘You have news of some kind for me, Count?’ said the 
Princess. 

‘Unfortunately, I bring you bad news, Madame.’ 

‘It could not come by a more unwilling messenger, I am sure. 

‘On my honour, that is true,’ I said earnestly, touched by her 
gentle thought. 

‘And half its sting will be blunted since I hear it from you. 
What is it? Tell me frankly ?’ 

‘Its sting cannot but be sharp enough to wound. I fear we 
have a traitor somewhere high up in our ranks;’ and with that 
I told her what had passed in my interview with the Countess 
Bokara. 

‘It is ugly news indeed,’ she said at the close, profoundly 
moved. ‘And as dangerous as it is ugly. What think you of it, 
Nathalie ?’ 

Mademoiselle Broumoff had turned pale with sudden conster- 
nation. 

‘I cannot think. It is too dreadful. What does the Count 
propose ?’ 

The Princess turned eagerly to me for my counsel. 

‘We must either blind the Countess Bokara or get her away 
to a place of safety until we have had some time to act. But the 
leakage must be traced.’ 

‘Who can it be, Nathalie?’ cried the Princess, in a tone of 
dismay. ‘Have you tried to cure this mad woman of her prejudice 
against me, Count ?’ 

‘I have had as yet no opportunity. Since my first meeting 
with her, I have seen her only once for a few minutes in the presence 
of the Prince until this morning, when she came to confound me 
with this news, and to urge me to join her in assassinating you. 

‘She chose her companion curiously,’ said the Princess, with a 
smile of confidence that went straight to my heart. ‘I hope my 
safety may never be in less trusty hands than yours.’ 

I did not trust myself to answer with more than a look, and as 
[turned my eyes away I caught the little Broumoff eyeing us 
keenly. Then the Princess startled us both. 
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‘I have made up my mind; I will see her,’ she said. 

‘Christina, it is impossible!’ cried Mademoiselle Broumoff 
quickly. ‘She would murder you with her own hand.’ 

‘The Count will guard against that at least, and he will 
arrange the interview. Will you not?’ 

‘I would do much to serve you, but this would be a hazardous 
step, and one that can scarcely lead to any good. You can have 
but the faintest idea of her hatred of you.’ 

‘Then I can learn it for myself. I will see her;’ and her tone 
was decision itself. I continued my attempt to dissuade, but 
without success, and she would not rest until I had agreed to 
arrange a meeting at my house. One stipulation I insisted upon 
—that I should be present. 

‘I should wish that,’ she assented. ‘I do not mean to run 
any risks, and I should feel safe only if you were there, Count.’ 
The words were sweet enough to my ears, but they did not allay 
my alarm on the score of the interview. I yielded all against my 
judgment, and arranged to try to get the Countess Bokara to my 
house on the following afternoon. 

When that was settled I lingered on, inventing pretext upon 
pretext for my stay that I might steep my senses in the charm of 
her presence, the light of her eyes, and the music of her voice. 
Nor did she seem unwilling for me to stay, as I noticed with rare 
delight. 

But under all the pleasure of this fascinating dalliance a cur- 
rent of earnest thought was running in my head, and when [ left 
her I had already formed a plan, for which I proceeded at once 
to make preparations. 

I had no hope that the Princess would reap any benefit from 
the coming interview, for I could not see a possibility of any good 
resulting. But I resolved that if she failed I would have my 
own plan in readiness. If the Countess Bokara came to the house, 
she should not leave it again except to pass into some place of 
security until our plans were complete. 

I sent at once in quest of Zoiloff, therefore, and, hav- 
ing explained everything that had happened, outlined my 
scheme. 

‘You are sure that she really knew, and was not merely 
making a shrewd guess?’ he asked. ‘I cannot think of any man 
among us who would turn blabber. But if I find him > He 
left the sentence unfinished, but the threat was the more expres- 
sive. 
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‘Yes, yes, there are twenty ways of dealing with a man,’ 
said I; ‘ but a woman is different.’ 

‘A traitor is a traitor, never mind the sex; and I see no cause 
for mercy for one more than another,’ he growled into his beard, 
his look very set and stern. ‘But what is your plan?’ 

‘That we prepare a couple of rooms here in my house, and 
keep her until we can find some other place equally safe and 
secret.’ 

‘Is this secret? Are you sure of your servants? May we not 
look for the leakage among them ?’ 

‘Spernow found them for me,’ was my answer. 

‘Would you change them ?’ 

‘Every man and woman to-morrow, if you can fill their places.’ 

‘I can do that,’ he assented quickly. ‘ Wait—better—can 
you let me see them all? I may spot the traitor, or at all events 
separate the sheep from the goats.’ 

I rang the bell and sent for my steward. When he came I 
told him to get the servants all together, and send them in to me 
one at a time, as I wished to question them separately about a 
certain paper which I said had been mislaid. 

They came in one by one, and we so arranged the position that 
each stood in a strong light for Zoiloff to be able to watch them 
as I put a short string of questions. He put a black mark against 
three whom he regarded as suspicious. The rest, he declared, 
were above question. 

‘My opinion is that one of those three men is false and a spy, 
presumably in the service of this woman. I expect they have been 
eavesdropping when you and I and Spernow have been together, 
| and perhaps have caught some unguarded words. The thing is 
| very ugly. What shall we do?’ 

: ‘Fool them with their own tactics,’ said I readily, thinking of my 
original idea. ‘ Let us have a hurried meeting of men whom we can 
f trust, have it to-night, explain the position hurriedly, and pretend 

that we are disclosing to them the real object of the plot—to work 
- nominally for the Princess, but really for the Russian party—and 
y have these suspects so placed that they can hear what is going on. 
Then catch them in the very act; and send them packing with 
this new version of the thing in their minds, after a pretty good 
fright, and under oath not to reveal the story.’ 

‘ Yes, it will serve; but it will want adroit management,’ said 
Zoiloff. 

‘You say my steward is a man to be trusted ?’ 
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‘ Absolutely. I know him well.’ 

‘Good. Then leave that part to me, while you hurry off and 
bring in about a dozen of our men. Let their arrival be a little 
dramatic, to give colour to the drama, so that the spies may think 
the meeting too important to be missed ; and I will answer for the 
rest.’ 

As soon as he had gone I called my steward and told him 
plainly that there was a spy in the house, and that we suspected 
one of the three men I named. Then I outlined the arrangements 
he was to make—to get as many of the other servants out of the 
house as he could without creating suspicion, and to give those 
who remained work to do in other parts of the house, so that the 
three should be free to spy upon us; that then he should set 
them separately some light kind of work close to the room in 
which I directed the meeting was to be held, of which he was to 
drop a hint. He was a shrewd fellow, and entered readily into the 
matter. 

‘One of them is no traitor, sir, he said, naming him. ‘I can 
answer for him with my life. I have known him for many years, 
and I am sure of him. Theothers I do not know and do not like.’ 

‘Never mind, test all three; and as the clock strikes eleven 
be at hand to watch them and await my orders.’ 

He went at once to do as I ordered ; and that he did the work 
shrewdly the sequel showed. 

Zoiloff returned very soon with Spernow and another man, and 
I received them in the room which had been prepared as the stage 
for our little drama. When the others came, I noticed with a 
smile that each was cloaked ; and in all we made a party of four- 
teen. We smoked and had wine until I calculated that the spies 
would be at their posts; and then, speaking in a tone lowered but 
sufficiently distinct to reach any eavesdropper, I told them that 
the hour had come when we thought it necessary to make a most 
important disclosure of our plans. While working apparently for 
the Princess, we were, in fact, Russian agents pledged to the Czar, 
and bent upon putting the Princess upon the throne solely in his 
Majesty’s interests; and I went on to declare that the hour had 
come to strike the blow, and so on. 

A discussion followed, in which objections were raised and 
answered, while I kept my eye upon the clock until the hand was 
approaching the hour of eleven, when I rose and declared that 
this was the moment when each man must declare himself. 

My rising was, in fact, an agreed signal, and Zoiloff, Spernow, 
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and another man stole noiselessly to the spots where I knew any 
listeners would be sure to post themselves. 

As the clock was on the point of striking, the two doors and a 
window opening to a conservatory beyond were flung open, and 
one of the spies was caught in the very act of eavesdropping. 

‘We are betrayed, Count,’ cried Zoiloff in a voice of thunder, 
dragging in the man, who, shivering and white with fear, wriggled 
and struggled to free himself from his stern-faced captor. 

A solemn hush fell on the room, while the trembling, panic- 
stricken wretch was placed in the midst of the men who closed 
round him. The silence was grim enough to have tried stronger 
nerves than his. 

‘What is the meaning of this?’ I asked sternly, breaking the 
silence. 

‘I was not listening, my Lord; indeed 

‘Don’t lie to me. What did you hear? Quick, speak the 
truth, for your life hangs on it.’ 

‘I heard nothing, I swear I did not. I was only 

‘Silence!’ I thundered, ‘if you have nothing but lies to tell.’ 
He threw himself at my feet and begged for mercy. 

‘Speak the truth, then,’ I said. 

He glanced all round the ring of stern, hard-set faces and 
threw up his hands, and then clasped them before his face in despair. 

‘Gentlemen, you have seen for yourselves; what say you?’ I 
asked. 

‘There is but one punishment for such an act—death !’ cried 
Zoiloff, in such a ringing, merciless tone that the rascal’s heart 
may well have sunk within him. ‘ Death, if he will not speak.’ 

‘Death, if he will not speak,’ echoed the rest. 

At this Zoiloff drew his sword, and at the clash of the steel in 
the dead silence the wretch moaned. 

. ‘Will you speak, or die?’ I said, after a moment. 

‘I heard only a little, said the man after a struggle, his lips 
so dry and parched that he could only speak with an effort. 

‘Tell it!’ I thundered again; and word by word he told us 
that he heard me declare that we were Russian agents, and all 
that followed. 

His fear of the death that he believed imminent was sickening 
to behold, and made me anxious to close the scene. 

‘You have heard this wretch’s confession, gentlemen ; what 
say you?’ 

‘He must die!’ cried Zoiloff. 
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claim his life. Every Russian interest in the country is in peril 
while he lives.’ 

‘ You will vote, if you please, I said. And we went through a 
form of writing each man’s decision on paper. 

‘The verdict is unanimous,’ I said, glancing at the paper. 
‘You must die. I would have spared your life, but I am power- 
less against all present.’ 

At that he clung to me, clutching at my hands and at my 
coat, praying, beseeching, imploring, and vowing that he would 
never say a word of what he had overheard. 

‘ Whose spy are you ?’ I asked. 

‘I am in the service of the Countess Bokara.’ 

‘Wait ;’ and I left the room, wishing to confer with my 
steward as to the other two suspects. The steward assured me 
that he had found them just where they had been directed to 
remain. I went back to the room, and the wretch broke out 
again with cries and wailing and prayers. 

I could bear no more of it, and put an end to the scene at 
once. 

‘Gentlemen, I have heard some strange reports with regard 
to this man. We will, with your leave, postpone his punishment 
and I will be answerable for his safe custody.’ 

‘Deal with him as you will, Count,’ said Zoiloff. Calling in 
the steward, I gave the man into his keeping, and they left the 
room together. 

The meeting broke up soon after; and Zoiloff remained only 
a minute to exchange congratulations upon the success of the ruse. 

‘We have the spy, and to-morrow we will deal with his 
employer ;’ and his look was as black as a thunder-cloud as he 
spoke. 


(To be continued.) 











At the Sign of the Ship. 


ERE is a pretty piece of Russian Scandal. An American 
paper publishes ‘ Close-Range Studies,’ which include a very 
long and wide shot at a yarn about myself. After saying that 
my genius is doubted (rather! ), it is observed that my Golf is 
confessed to be excellent. Well, of the two, I fancy that my 
‘talent’ for Golf is the more beyond all room for difference of 
opinion. However, it seems that, at a public dinner, I sat 
between ‘a budding funny man and a diabolically deaf Socialist,’ 
and was bored. But, it turned out that the Socialist was not deaf ; 
he only pretended to be deaf, because he found in me ‘an idiotic 
middle-aged gentleman who did nothing but talk of Golf.’ This 
paragraph is entitled ‘A Cruel Joke.’ 


* - 
m 


The strange circumstance is that the myth contains a germ of 
fact. Ata public dinner, years ago, I had a vacant chair on my 
right. On my left was a justly celebrated humorist, and on his 
left was one of the leaders of the Jacobite party, who happened to 
be deaf on his right side. Beyond him, on his left, there was 
nobody: he sat at the end of the table. Therefore he had no 
chance of conversation, being deaf on the side of his only neigh- 
-bour, the humorous writer. I therefore suggested that the 
Jacobite should take the empty chair on my right, whereby he at 
least could hear what I said, while my companion on the left, of 
course, lost nothing, as the Jacobite was deaf on his own right. 
Nothing, I think, was said about Golf, but a good deal of treason 
was probably talked, on my right. By simply turning a Jacobite 
into a Socialist, and neglecting to note my simple but successful 
tactics, the American myth-maker has made his paragraph, and 
earned his dollar. But, Lord, what infinitesimal things are 
thought worth print and paper! 
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I never read Smollett’s novels through before this winter, and 
now Mr. Henley’s essay on Smollett, prefixed to Messrs. Con- 
stable’s new edition, enables me to compare impressions. The 
edition, by the way, is handsome, but heavy in the hand: probably 
an adaptation of the old format of The Author’s Edition of the 
Waverley Novels would have been more alluring. As to biography, 
I would have been glad to see a word or two more about Smollett’s 
grandfather, Sir James of Bonhill, ‘a commissioner for effecting 
the Union between the kingdoms.’ For honest Sir James 
declined, though a Member, to attend the first Union Parliament. 
‘Thad no freedom to do it,’ he says in his Covenanting style, 
‘because I understood that the great business to be agitated 
therein was to make laws for abjuring the Pretender . . 
which I could not go in with, being always of opinion that it 
was hard to impose oaths on people who had not freedom to take 
them.’ There were few Whigs so liberal as Sir James. Mr. 
Henley is, I believe, right in refusing to regard most of Roderick 
Random as autobiographical. Smollett was not so ill-treated by 
relations and masters as Roderick. But Smollett was certainly 
indiscreet, and blame was cast on his connections. That his 
countrymen have held part of Roderick in London ‘for the un- 
pardonable thing’ I deem unlikely. Scott and Moore did not: 
and, to tell the truth, I doubt if Smollett is not well forgotten by 
his compatriots: forgotten, if not forgiven. The ferocity of 
Smollett’s vanity (as in the case of his impossible tragedy), and of 
his revenges, is undeniable. He knew himself to be ‘meanly 
jealous’ on occasions, and confessed his fault. His Latin account 
of his own temperament, written for a physician abroad, explains 
much. His ‘nervous system was exceedingly irritable, and 
subject to passion.’ He was jealous of Fielding, and insulted 
him, ‘ the initial insult.’ Fielding hit back, but the commence- 
ment and odious conclusion of the strife were Smollett’s. Yet I 
hardly think that Tobias resented the social position of Harry. 
Both were gentlemen of coat armour, though Fielding’s line was 
the more illustrious. One does not hear much of Fielding in 
society ; he wooed his ‘ bunter Muse’ in the company described by 
Horace Walpole. Smollett’s jealousy must have been literary, not 
social ; besides, Lyttelton had been of service to Fielding, and had 
failed to be of service to Tobias and his unacted tragedy. Hence 
this fury. Mr. Henley justly notes the ‘attempts at terror’ in 
Ferdinand, Count Fathom, as novelties. The false apparition of 
Monimia preludes to Mrs. Radcliffe’s ghosts that are no ghosts, 
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but, of course, is below the level of the great enchantress. 
Novels, even the best, cannot have been profitable in those days. 
After trying Osborne, with Roderick, Smollett published Pere- 
grime Pickle for himself. If the experiment had been successful, 
he would scarcely have turned to critical and translating hack- 
work, and to his History. He would do better with novels, now, 
than with a History, though his (strange to know) brought him 
2,000/. He did not vex himself much with original authorities, 
and hunting of ‘sources.’ Still, Sir Pitt Crawley thought his 
History ‘less dangerous’ than that of Hume. As to the compari- 
son between the rude hospitality to poor authors of Smollett and 
Constable, the only authority for Constable’s grossnesses is ‘ Leeing 
Johnny,’ John Ballantyne, who probably plagiarised from Smollett, 
or from Dr. Carlyle’s ora] anecdote about Smollett, and his literary 
serfs. Lockhart, who knew Leeing Johnny, repeats his tales of 
Constable, but that does not add to their authority. 


- * 
. 


I am fortunate (and singular) enough to find more merit than 
Mr. Henley does in Si Launcelot Greaves. To drop ‘a knight 
in armour bright’ into the midst of rural England about 1760 
was to attempt a fantasy beyond Smollett’s power to execute. 
Yet the pictures of rural England—for instance, of the Election— 
are both instructive and amusing. Unlike his former self, but 
like Fielding, Smollett now shows himself sensitive to rural 
wrongs, and to the petty tyrannies of the parish. Aurelia 
Darnel is the least inhuman of Smollett’s heroines, and the Mad 
House scenes were a novelty in ‘sensation.’ That Smollett 
ripened, that the wine of his fancy matured soundly, on the 
whole, we have Humphrey Clinker to prove. Of course, even 
there, his ‘hard and shameless indelicacy of imagination and 
perception’ are conspicuous: I would not say ‘thanks to his 
Scots breeding,’ as Mr. Henley suggests. The hateful qualities 
of Smollett are the hateful qualities of Swift, who, whether 
reckoned English or Irish, was certainly no Scot. It is said that 
‘red-haired gentlemen’ are apt to be prurient, and Smollett was 
red-haired. He was a Yahoo of letters, and Swift was another— 
who can tell why ? But the face of Smollett, in his portrait, is of 
amanly beauty, and an almost refined melancholy : it has nothing 
of the broad and indecent farcewr. His Crabtree is cynical, in 
faith, but Crabtree blossomed into Sir Malachi Malagrowther, a 


more agreeable shoot of the old stock. 


* * 
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You can ‘ unbend the mind’ (Mr. Raleigh says) over Smollett. 
You can also laugh out aloud, alone, even if you are sad enough, 
over the delightful ride of Trunnion to the altar, and other 
passages. Mr. Henley will not allow the shade of Tobias to 
enter, where ‘Shakspeare discusses an intonation with Dickens, 
and Scott and Thackeray pause in their talk to hear what’s said.’ 
I don’t know exactly what is meant by ‘discussing an intonation.’ 
To judge by Dickens’s blank verse he had a great deal to learn 
from Shakspeare. However, let Mr. Henley’s meaning be what 
it may, Scott, Dickens, and Thackeray thought Smollett’s com- 
pany good enough for them. Mr. Henley may keep the keys of 
the Paradise of Men of Letters, and may turn Tobias out. But 
it will not be with the consent of Scott, Thackeray, and Dickens. 
‘He was beloved of the boy Dickens,’ says Mr. Henley, and 
Scott and Thackeray have both said their laudatory say. The 
true Smollett was only known to his Maker; confessedly was not 
known to himself in the plenitude of his genius. ‘The half of 
Smollett was not told unto him,’ his critic admits: yet he knew, 
and confessed, one of his worst faults, his ‘mean jealousy.’ His 
bad taste, @ la Swift, he could, and did, justify to himself by 
many illustrious examples. (See the preface to the second 
edition of Peregrine Pickle.) But his ‘hard and shameless in- 
delicacy’ stands for ever in his way: as the same quality, even 
colder and even more deliberately hateful, stands for ever in the 
way of Swift. Each man had the same saeva mdignatio against 
all and sundry, just as if Jonathan, or Tobias, were the only 
righteous person, and did well to be angry. And so we are angry 
with Tobias, of whom, after all, we must make the best. ‘ Arro- 
gant, stiff-necked, thin-skinned, scurrilous,’ we can all be, if we 
choose, but we cannot also be ‘ humorous,’ ‘ brilliant,’ and ‘ hacks 
of genius’ like Tobias. I suppose that he was a hack, not by 
choice, but because his genius would not support his household. 
If so, one must respect his motives for being a hack, though his 
methods were rather deplorable. A trampling, blustering, noisy 
critic, he occasionally sinks below the newspaper personalities 
parodied by Artemus Ward. But these brutalities appear to have 
been common in the age of Churchill, though now happily 
obsolete. ‘Gay reading,’ as Lady Mary called it, no longer makes 
us gay; and we can hardly adopt her ladyship’s affectionate 
style, when she talks of ‘my dear Smollett.’ Tobias is not ‘dear,’ 


but Tobias is considerable, 
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While my mental powers were bent on the idea of Shakspeare 
and Dickens ‘discussing an intonation,’ I chanced to look into 
Martin Chuzzlewit, for another purpose. Here I found some 
examples of the blank verse over which Shakspeare and Dickens 
may be spending the leisures of Eternity : 


If there be fluids, as we know there are, 
Which, conscious of a coming wind, or rain, 
Or frost, will shrink, and try to hide themselves 
In their glass arteries— 

May not that subtile liquor of the blood 

Perceive, by properties within itself, 

That hands are raised to waste and spill it, and in 
The veins of men run cold and dull as his did? 


These are noble lines, but, as to the speculative inquiry about 
the blood, I conceive it to be based on a false analogy. The 
human temperature is not, really, affected by the circumstance 
that somebody means to knock you on the head, unless you are 
aware of the circumstance, either consciously or sub-consciously. 
In the latter case, you know it enough to make your blood run 
cold, but not enough to know that you know it, which is 
called a presentiment. That, according to philosophers, is the 


humour of it. 


* * 
* 


A correspondent assures me that the version of the Bonnie 
Banks of Loch Lomond, published here last month, cannot 
possibly be really old. He appears to think that the late Lady 
John Scott was greatly guilty of the song. If so it is extremely 
to her credit to have furnished so much sentiment with so slight 
an outlay of sense. But the thing looks to me as if it had rolled 
along, orally, patched here and touched there, as is the way of 
popular songs. The difficulty is that it seems to have escaped 
the researches of the old collectors. 

* * 


* 

‘Let no one,’ says Borrow, quoted by Thormanby, ‘sneer at 
the Bruisers of England.’ One may not sneer, but, from 
Thormanby’s own statements, in ‘Boxers and their Battles,’ I 
gather that the Bruisers of England were rather an untrustworthy 
and profligate set of ruffians. Take Mr. James Belcher. ‘ After 
bringing the Chicken out’ (the Chicken was Mr. Hen Pierce), 
‘Jem suddenly turned jealous, meanly and contemptibly jealous.’ 
So did Smollett, in Fielding’s case, but then Smollett had not 
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brought Fielding out. Jem (who had lost an eye at rackets) was 
being beaten by the Chicken, who fought very reluctantly and 
said, ‘No, Jem, I won’t take advantage of thee, lest I blind thine 
other eye.’ Here the Chicken behaved like a Paladin. He was 
obliged to defeat his old master, and, while we admire his conduct, 
we drop a tear over the fault which Mr. Belcher shared with a 
great many literary characters. Again, where was English fair 
play when the mob interfered, and prevented an untutored 
African, Mr. Molineaux, from defeating Cribb? The people of 
could not have behaved worse at a football match. Tom 
Spring was chivalrous, so was Ned Painter, but Alec Reid sold a 
fight, and sold it very inartistically. ‘By trade Alec was a shoe- 
maker, hence his nickname of “‘ the Snob.”’ Why ‘hence’?. Is 
‘snob’ an old word for a shoemaker? If Thormanby is certain of 
that, let him give his proofs to Dr. Murray, Clarendon Press, 
Oxford, for the benefit of the English Dictionary. The date is 
about 1825. Even James Ward, who had such a remarkable gift 
as a painter, had been known to sell a fight. ‘The swindle was 
too palpable.’ Now professional cricketers do not sell matches; 
to be sure there is little betting. But I am sure they would not, 
‘if it were ever so. Owen Swift was unlucky enough to cause 
two deaths in the ring, from which he withdrew. I regret to add 
that he ‘became a hanger-on and loafer, and ‘gave himself 
absurd airs. Even Jem Burn had to be corrected by Bendigo, 
for neglecting the morals of his pretty niece. Bendigo was of a 
respectable Notts family of dissenting manufacturers, named 
Thompson. ‘If Bendigo hit Ben Caunt below the belt, Caunt 
tried: to disable Bendigo with his knee, so it was six of one and 
half a dozen of the other.’ ‘ When sober,’ Bendigo was agreeable. 
Surely the Bruisers of England do not shine as moralists or 
sportsmen. A fight of Caunt and Ward was ‘a farce.’ Orme 
was so ungentlemanly as to ‘ put out his tongue at Nat Langham, 
as he lay on the ground.’ Johnny Broome ‘ was mixed up in the 
famous Brighton scandal.’ No, the Bruisers of England were 
little better, as mora] characters, than the Scottish nobles of the 
Reformation. I do not know a more severe comparison, but it is 
richly deserved. Both these unwholesome sets of people could 
show great physical courage: an admirable virtue, but, by itself, 
not sufficient to extenuate debauchery, dishonesty, and positive 
bad manners. I congratulate America on the circumstance that 
her Bruisers appear, as a rule, to have been of African or Hibernian 
origin, 
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Mr. Wilkins has made a very interesting book out of the 
tragedy of Sophia Dorothea and Philip Kénigsmarck. The dis- 
covery and editing of the letters of love and jealousy is a feat 
worth performing. But the murder of Kénigsmarck by the bravos 
of George I., within the palace, is better in Paul de St. Victor’s 
version. The Countess von Platen regaled the low assassins with 
‘un punch ;’ the vast hall was lit up with the lurid flames of 
the beverage. Madame von Platen, mixing the materials, was 
pareille & Locusta composant un philtre. A lively dialogue 
between the dying lover and the rejected lady is given. Mr. 
Wilkins does not offer these poignant details. His object is to 
prove that picturesque events occurred in the Hanoverian family. 
George I. sickened and died, on receiving, from his dead unhappy 
wife, a letter summoning him to meet her at the highest Court 
of Justice. Doubtless the affair is picturesque; but it is also 
rather squalid, and hardly counterbalances the countless adven- 
tures of the Stuarts. However, what we really want in a Royal 
house is propriety rather than picturesqueness. In the latter 
quality the Kénigsmarcks excelled. To have killed Tom Thynne 
in Pall Mall, to have blown up the Parthenon, to have ruined the 
domestic felicity of a King, and to have produced Aurora von 
Konigsmarck, is enough for one generation of one family. Here 
is stuff for the industry of the historical novelist. He might live 
for years on Konigsmarcks. With reference to Mr. Wilkins’s 
book—(The Love of an Uncrowned Queen)—may a critic hint a 
fault? Secret history is a delicate delight, but the secret his- 
torian should not express himself in the style of the Police News. 
To call Aurora von Konigsmarck ‘a young lady who possessed 
considerable personal attractions, to write about the ‘durance 
vile’ of Sophia Dorothea, is merely to pander to my friend ‘the 
Man inthe Street.’ Mr. Wilkins, by considerable and meritorious 
toil, has found, and has told, a good tragic story of old years. A 
pen stroke will rapidly obliterate, in a new edition, the traces of 
the style of the halfpenny evening paper—‘ The Bawbee Leear,’ 
as my countrymen say. 


* * 
* 


In these sad months, one has to sorrow over many deaths. 
Among those, the death of Mr. Cecil Boyle (Captain in the 
Oxfordshire Yeomanry), in an obscure skirmish, is among the 
most lamentable. Mr. Boyle was a splendid example of an 
Englishman in character and in personal aspect. He bowled 
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for Clifton College, and for the University of Oxford, about 1873. 
He was, with perhaps the exception of Mr. Kortright and the 
Rev. Mr. Barclay, the fastest bowler that I ever saw. He played 
football (Rugby) for England, and his Scottish opponents said 
that they had never seen a finer man. He was the soul of 
honour ; and so constant to duty, that, at the age of forty-seven, 
he hurried to South Africa, taking many horses of his own, to 
serve in the Imperia) Yeomanry. He gave up wealth of his 
own creation, and all the happiness of home, and laid down his 
life, at the call of his country. So remarkable was his physical 
strength, that, at forty-seven, he still looked young; and he was 
young, chivalrous, daring, and, in a life of commerce, he retained 
schoolboy honour in matters commercial. Probably his happiest 
hour was when riding through fire, with French, to the relief of 
Kimberley. In his undergraduate days, there was a great ex- 
plosion of boyish spirits at his College. Several men were rusti- 
cated. He went to the Head of his College, and announced that 
he was deeply concerned in the affair; and insisted on being 
‘sent down ;’ a fate which would have been most injurious to his 


interests. I think he failed; but such was his character to his 
dying day: that ofa modern Bayard. As such he fell: an example, 
to all men, of patriotism, energy, and chivalrous courage, and 
self-sacrifice. 


* * 
- 


We are all amateur strategists now: I do not know an easier 
subject than strategy, when one is not on the spot, and knows 
nothing about the real condition of affairs. Thus we can all con- 
demn ‘frontal attacks;’ only, when a commander is tied to a 
railway, and has neither men nor transport for a flank attack, and 
yet must try to get through, I do not clearly perceive what attack 
but a frontal one he can make. The best reading for us amateur 
experts is Sir Herbert Maxwell’s new Life of Wellington. That 
leader did not think very highly of the ‘ good people in England’ 
who criticised his proceedings. And, when Crawford made an 
error of importance, he declined to report on Crawford’s iniquity, 
because, said he, an army cannot be governed in that way. Perhaps 
the Duke was right. The crossing of the Douro, thanks to a 
Barber, a Prior, and a Colonel, is an entertaining feat of arms. 
Recently I heard from a friend who had been through the siege of 
Ladysmith. He said that it was not nearly so good as the siege 
of Troy, but mentioned one Homeric scuffle. It was on January 6. 
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Our men had been driven off a position, and my friend, with other 
officers, was leading them back. He gained the skyline first, 
and saw, at twelve paces distant, the brave Boer commander, 
de Villiers, beckoning to his men. He took a shot at de Villiers 
with his revolver, and, though a noted pistol shot, he missed, ‘at a 
nice gentleman’s distance,’ as Sir Lucius O’Trigger says. De 
Villiers fired at him, and missed. A., a trooper beside my friend, 
shot de Villiers; B., a Boer, shot A., and D., an English officer, 
jumped out of a gun pit and shot B., @ bout portant. Poor D. 
was himself shot soon after; but the position was regained by our 
side. The first two officers, de Villiers and my friend, held high 
command, so the situation was just what Homer delights to 
describe, the distances being within the range of spear-flight. 


* * 
* 


One of the most eloquent and closely reasoned defences of 
Homeric unity, as against Wolf and the Clan-na-Wolf, which I have 
ever read is Dr. Edward Farquhar’s ‘Elements of Unity in the 
Homeric Poems.’ It is one ofa series of Limestone College Studies, 
delivered, by graduates, to college classes. Limestone is a seat of 
learning in ‘South Carolina’s sultry clime ;’ the Studies cost but 
twenty-five cents yearly, and intending purchasers may write to 
the College, Gaffney, South Carolina. We do not lecture at 
Oxford with such vivacity and enthusiasm as Dr. Farquhar does 
in a college far from the great Universities. In his opponents, the 
Separatists, Dr. Farquhar finds ‘a lack of apparent understanding 
of what poetry is for. They are not always familiar with nature. 
One German critic based pages of objections on the hypothesis that 
the Scamander, or Simois, or Xanthus, I forget which, was like a 
canal, and almost level with its banks. I replied that Homer was 
describing a rapid stream, with a high wooded bank, and with a 
strand of gravel at the foot of the bank, on which strand, half in 
the shallow water, a dying hero’s body lies. Professor Ramsay, 
who had visited the scene, kindly informed me that it exactly 
answered to my idea of it. Indeed, the thing could not have 
been otherwise ; but the learned German was thinking of a stretch 
of smooth water, like the ‘Long Water ’ at Whitchurch, on the 
Test. Dr. Farquhar’s criticism of the character of that bull-dog 
fighter, Aias, in the Iliad, is especially excellent : ‘Here is one of 
the true feats of the Iliad . . . where a character, uninteresting 
at first, endears itself at last, to the depths, by unchangeable, dog- 
like fidelity and simple strength. But this most vital effect is 
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impossible without the length of the Epic.’ Again, there are 
novelties of language in the last book of the Iliad, an argument 
against its early date and originality. Dr. Farquhar replies: 
‘What a fresh wing does Milton spread at the last paragraph of 
Paradise Lost, with a number of words in a few lines—‘‘ meteorous,” 
“marish,” ‘ adust,” ‘ subjected” (in the material sense)—found 
nowhere else in the poem!’ Dr. Farquhar had been stating the 
Separatist theory, ‘as judicially as possible,’ to a class of school- 
girls, ‘adducing examples from other primitive collections, which 
made a sort of whole, but of which the parts were probably by 
very different hands.’ One of the girls asked, ‘ But are those 
like the Iliad, where it is all a story of such a little time, and all 
happening together?’ That is just the difference, say, from the 


Ramayana or the Kalevala. 


* * 
* 


I am delighted to find that Mark Twain, giving evidence on 
copyright before a committee of the House of Lords, agrees with 
me as to ‘ body-snatching ’ and as to prolonged (Mark prefers per- 
petual) copyright. We are of no account, Mark and I; he is a 


humorist, and I am a sentimentalist. Besides we both tell what 
we take to be truth, with a smile. ‘Infatuated old things!’ cries 
the impetuous young journalist. So be it; but I have seldom 
found ‘ Mark’s way’ wrong; it is the way of honour and of sense, 
- though it may not be ‘ up to date.’ 

ANDREW LANG. 
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